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LONG COOL DAYS in Canada’s Evergreen Playground between the 
warm Pacific and the snow-capped peaks of the Canadian Rockies 
await you at Vancouver. Sun rays filter through giant evergreens .. . 
the warm Pacific washes sandy sweeps of sheltered beaches . . . golf balls 
sail down magnificent fairways ... sports and outdoor life predominate 
in the Dominion’s third city. 
Shops are stocked with the fineries of the Empire. Fish and game are 
plentiful in this last frontier. British Columbia’s picturesque hinterland 

romantic, historic and colorful . . . is your vacation “design for living’. 
On many Western vacation tickets, Vancouver may be included at no 
extra cost! See your transportation agent. 

No passports needed. No border difficulties. American dollars are 


worth ten per cent more! The Vancouver Tourist Assn., 596 West 
Georgia St., Vancouver, will be pleased to send you a 32-page booklet. 
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beautiful backdrop for these sportsmen pad- Arrowhead country are easily accessible to Kiwani 
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@ An authority on 

taxes and expendi-. 
tures sets down in a 
completely non-parti- 
san article facts and 
figures and offers some 
explanations for con: 
sideration and study 
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The Philosophy of “Give Me’ 


By MERLIN H. HUNTER 


Head, Department of Economics, University of Illi- 
nois; Member, Kiwanis Club of Champaign-Urbana 


HAT is here to be set down is, in no sense, to be 
construed as an argument. It is to be merely a 
statement of facts. If these facts have any 
significance, however, it is the privilege of the 
reader to draw such conclusions from them as he may. 

Many factors help to determine our individual wants. Not 
least among these, frequently, are the possessions of our 
friends and neighbors. If to “keep up with the Joneses” 
were eliminated from the determinants of our wants, our 
purchases would often doubtless be very different. Even 
installment buying would lose some of its lure. 

Each of us helps to form groups of individuals which 
comprise our political units. Here our group desires are 
motivated much as are those of individuals. Obviously the 
people of each county, municipality or state cannot afford to 
provide equal facilities for education, for highways, or for 
other governmental services. This fact, however, does not 
prevent the people in the poorer units from desiring facil- 


ities equal to those which are found in the units which can 
afford them. 

To keep up with the Joneses has influenced expenditures 
by governmental units as well as those by private indi- 
viduals. In order to have comparable schools and highways, 
as well as court houses and other functions, taxes have been 
increased in the poorer political units to the point of un- 
bearability; resort was then made to installment buying 
through the issuance of bonds. But even with the functions 
thus provided, in many cases, dissatisfaction still prevailed. 

The third device, by which to obtain governmental serv- 
ices, and to which much attention has been turned in recent 
years, is that of “give me.” Local units, unable or unwilling 
to tax or to borrow, have turned to the states for hand-outs 
from the state treasuries, and the poorer states have 
adopted the same tactics towards the Federal Treasury. In 
other words, many political units now operate under the 
philosophy of “give me.” 
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What does this all mean? It means 
that most of us are cognizant of the 
gifts, but are woefully ignorant of the 
giver. It means that certain units spend 
more for highways, education, or cer- 
tain other functions than they get in 
return, while other units get much 
more in the way of services than is rep- 
resented by what they spend. It means, 
furthermore, that the operation of the 
“sive me” philosophy acts as a social 
and economic equalizer. 

To analyze the operation of distribut- 
able funds in each state would ob- 
viously be a lengthy and tedious pro- 
cess. If individuals in each state, how- 
ever, will examine what is going on, 
they will find it to be the same as what 
is going on in every other state. They 
will find the people of the different 
counties elated over the announcement 
that a certain amount is received from 
the state fund for education or for 
highways. The elation comes from the 
belief that something has been received 
for which nothing has been given. 
Where ignorance is bliss, perhaps it is 
folly to be wise, 






each county would be paying its own 
way, just as surely as if it levied taxes 
for its own functions. 

Before the sales tax replaced the 
property tax for state functions in the 
State of Illinois, the state distributable 
fund for public schools came from a 
millage levy upon the assessed value of 
all property in the state. Contributions 
by each county to the fund, as well as 
gifts to each county from the fund, 
were easy to calculate. Only one 
county in the northern part of the state 
received as much as it contributed, 
while but one county in the southern 
part of the state contributed as much 
as it received. The northern counties 
were getting less educational facilities 
than those for which they paid, while 
exactly the opposite conditions pre- 
vailed in the southern counties. 

And so it is in every other state. 
Some counties pay in more than they 
receive while others receive more than 
they pay. The fact that the people in 
the first group of counties know what 
they get, but are ignorant of what they 
pay, makes them complacent with 
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the “give me” philosophy. To read in 
the local paper that the county has re- 
ceived so many thousands from the 
state school fund, or the highway fund, 
always is very gratifying. But in many 
counties how gratifying would it be if 
the sum of the contribution were placed 
along side that of the receipts. 

The accident of the location of state 
boundaries has greatly influenced the 
results from the grant-in-aid system. 
To illustrate, take again the State of 
Illinois. For many reasons, not per- 
tinent to our discussion, a North IIli- 
nois and a South Illinois might have 
been formed. Under such a condition 
North Illinois could have supported fine 
schools and highways while South Illi- 
nois could have done very little, and 
under such conditions North Illinois 
could not have subsidized South Illinois, 
as it does at present, since state aid 
does not cross state lines. 

The existence of states, then, means 
that the poor states cannot provide as 
many functions as the rich unless some 
way be found to make the richer states 
contribute to the support of the poor- 
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To know the facts as to the giver and 
the recipient would, in many cases, de- 
flate this feeling of elation. Funds 
which are to be distributed must have 
an origin. This can only be from the 
people in the same counties to which 
the funds are distributed. If the con- 
tribution of each county to the fund 
were set opposite the receipts from it, 
the gift would be found, in many cases, 
to be rather an expensive one. In 
others, the receipt would more than 
offset the payment. Some counties con- 
tribute much more than they receive, 
and vice versa; for if distribution were 
made on the basis of receipts, then 
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“*To read in the local paper that the county has received so many thousands from the state school fund, 
or the highway fund, is always very gratifying.’’ 
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er. Such a device has been found in the 
use of federal grants-in-aid, or in the 
philosophy that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall give to the states. In this 
the Federal Government plays the role 
of the big Santa Claus at Washington, 
with more and more demands to fill 
the stockings of the states. Somebody, 
however, must pay Santa Claus’ bills, 
just as every parent realizes on or 
about January 1. 

Some facts as to what has happened 
in the development of the “give me” 
philosophy by the Federal Government 
are both pertinent and informative. In 
1921 the total grants-in-aid to the 
states was but a few million dollars; by 
1938 the total of grants-in-aid and ex- 
penditures within the states has reached 
three and three-quarters billion dollars. 
For what have the states asked in 
these letters to Santa to which such a 
generous response has been given? 

In 1921 the principal functions which 
were the recipients of federal aid, with 
the approximate amounts given to each 
were: Agricultural colleges, $2,500,000; 
agricultural extension, $5,031,000; vo- 
cational education, $2,908,000; rehabili- 
tation, $470,000; rural post roads, $57,- 
452,000. 

By 1938 grants to these same func- 
tions had increased somewhat as fol- 
lows: Agricultural colleges, $4,500,000; 
agricultural extension, $17,250,000; vo- 
cational education and rehabilitation, 
$21,220,000; highways, $260,000,000. In 
addition, grants have been made to 
many other sorts of activity, to say 
nothing of the vast amounts which 
have been spent within the states on 
other than a codperative arrangement. 
Examples of such payments are those 
under the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, Civilian Conservation Corps, Pub- 
lic Works Administration, etc. These 
latter are regarded as emergency ex- 
penditures, but nevertheless they have 
helped swell the total of federal ex- 
penditures within the states to between 
three and four billion dollars. 

The tremendous impetus toward in- 
creases in federal aid which developed 
in the 1920’s was not without warn- 
ing from high places. Calvin Coolidge, 
for example, in his message to Con- 
gress in 1924, said: “I am convinced 
that the broadening of this field of 
activity is detrimental both to federal 
and state governments. Efficiency of 
federal operations is unduly impaired 
as their scope is unduly enlarged. Ef- 
ficiency of state governments is im- 
paired as they relinquish and turn 
over to the Federal Government re- 
sponsibilities which are rightfully 
theirs. I am opposed to any expansion 
of such subsidies. My conviction is.that 
they can be curtailed with benefit to 
both the federal and state govern- 
ments.” 

Mr. Coolidge said this in 1924 when 
the federal grants-in-aid to the states 
totaled a little more than $100,000,000. 
Today grants to highways are consider- 
ably more than double this, to say 
nothing of all the other grants. 

For all these grants-in-aid, as well as 
other federal expenditures within the 
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“In this the Federal Government plays the role of the big Santa Claus at Washington.’’ 


states, funds must arise from some- 
where. These may come from import 
duties, which at present are compara- 
tively unimportant, from borrowing 
and from internal taxation. With the 
use of internal taxes as the means by 
which to raise funds, it is impossible 
for each state to receive in federal pay- 
ments more than its payment in taxes. 
An extensive use of borrowing, how- 
ever, would make this possible. 

In 1930, according to the Annual Re- 
port of the Secretary of Treasury, only 
six states received more in federal ex- 
penditures within the state than the 
state paid in internal revenue into the 
Federal Treasury. These were Idaho, 
which paid only 66 per cent of the 
amount of federal expenditures; Mon- 
tana with 84 per cent; New Mexico 
with 67 per cent; North Dakota with 
32 per cent; South Carolina with 53 
per cent; and Wyoming with 31 per 
cent. 

The picture had greatly changed by 
1934 when only nineteen states paid as 
much into the Federal Treasury as they 
received in expenditures by the Federal 
Government. Among the important 
states in this group were Delaware, 
with a percentage of payments of rev- 
enue to federal expenditures within the 
state of 494; North Carolina, with 863; 
Virginia, with 564; New York, with 
316; Illinois, with 192; Florida, with 
282; and Maryland, with 159. At the 
other extreme were the states whose 


payments in internal revenue repre- 
sented but a small percentage of the 
federal expenditures within the state. 
Among these were Arizona with 3 per 
cent; South Dakota, with 6; Missis- 
sippi, with 8; Arkansas, with 9; North 
Dakota, with 9; and New Mexico, with 
9. 

By 1938 the picture had again 
changed when but twenty-five states 
were in receipt of a larger amount of 
federal expenditures within the state 
than the contributions of that state to 
the Federal Treasury. These states 
were Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Col- 
orado, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia and Wyoming. The tax payments 
from South Dakota were but 4 per cent 
of the federal expenditures made within 
the state while in New Mexico they were 
but 12 per cent. 

In the other group of states, the tax 
payments from Delaware were 1761 
per cent of the federal expenditures 
within the state; those of Maryland, 
409 per cent; of North Carolina, 706 
per cent; of Virginia 557 per cent; of 
New York 425 per cent; and of Con- 
necticut, 348 per cent. It is evident 
that in such states as those represent- 
ed in this group, as far as any direct 

(Turn to page 315) 
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Good Citizenship 


MB High school driving 
courses doing great work 
in promoting motor safety 
and in bringing about recog- 
nition of importance of auto- 
mobile in modern life. 


ATRICIA CARGILL, high school 


enior in a prosperous Chicago 


uburb, is taking the automobile 
driving course at school because her dad 
has promised that if she passes the 
tests, she can spell him at the wheel on 
a trip to the Rockies this summer. But 
there isn’t any car in the family of 
Jimmy Lincoln, senior in Central High, 
Cleveland. Jimmy is taking the driv- 
ing course because he hopes to get a 
chauffeuring job. Eddie Pates, another 
enior at Central, has an application in 


to drive a U.S. mail truck. Milt Doss, 
crack quarterback last fall, hopes for a 
truck driver’s job. At the Boys’ Trade 
School, Cleveland, driver training is a 
required subject for seniors, because 
driving is an asset in so many jobs. 
The Jane Addams Trade School for 
Girls, Cleveland, will soon make it com- 
pulsory. You are applying for a posi- 
tion as governess or maid, can you help 
with the driving? Congress last year 
appropriated $2,400 to pay expenses of 
a driver training course at Abbot 
Vocational School, Washington. The 
course here is given with the definite 
idea that mastery of a motor car is a 
job getting asset. 

The recognition of this vocational 
value of driving skill has given new 
impetus to high school driving courses 
all over the country. Principals who 
opposed driving courses as a preposter- 
ous intrusion have been forced by pres- 
sure of parents and the demands of 
students to include driver training now 
in the school program and give regular 
credit for it. The aim of the courses, 
however, remains the same as it did 
four years ago when Amos E. Neyhart, 
Pennsylvania Dutch bundle of enthusi- 
asm and energy, gave the first course 
to a group of high school teachers at 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Neyhart had been a loom fixer in a 
Pennsylvania silk mill. He had studied 
safety methods there and had gone back 
to teach industrial management at his 
alma mater, Penn State. At his own 
expense, he set up an experimental 
course of instruction at the local high 


On The 


school. The results were so interesting 
that they attracted the attention of the 
American Automobile Association. The 
AAA in 1936 persuaded Neyhart to be- 
gin a national campaign for teaching 
drivers. 

By 1938, when I wrote an article about 
Neyhart and his work, 200 high schools 
had already adopted actual driving in- 
struction on the road as part of the cur- 
riculum. Today there are 600. Ney- 
hart and his alter ego, Forest Noffsing- 
er, another Pennsylvania Dutchman, 
working under the sponsorship of the 
AAA, have taught 2000 teachers how to 
teach youngsters how to drive. These 
teachers in turn have trained 100,000 
boys and girls. In 1939, 41 American 
colleges gave summer-schoo! courses to 
teachers in the technique of teaching 
driving. In 1940, 50 colleges will give 
summer courses. 

Neyhart and Noffsinger last summer 
held four professors’ institutes in driv- 
ing—at Duke, Michigan, California 
Universities, and Oklahoma A. & M. 
That is, they taught professors how to 
teach teachers how to teach high school 
kids how to drive. This summer there 
will be five professors’ institutes. 

Fundamentally, the idea behind Ney- 
hart’s teaching is this: Since the auto- 
mobile has become an integral part of 
our life, the handling of this powerful 
and dangerous machine is a social re- 
sponsibility. Your responsibilities on 
the road overshadow your rights. Driv- 
ing an instrument as powerful as a 
motor car tends insidiously to increase 
human aggressiveness and combative- 
ness. 

With youth, which is naturally irre- 
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Highways 
By WEBB WALDRON 


sponsible, there is a special danger. 
Given the immense and unrealized pow- 
er of the automobile, young people tend 
easily to “show-off,” to be spectacular 
or to become arrogant. There has been 
a tremendous increase during recent 
years in accidents among young driv- 
ers. The importance, then, of doing a 
safety job in high school can hardly be 
overstated. For the training needed is 
not merely in the operation of the car 
but in the spirit of courtesy on the road. 
The cardinal emphasis in all of Ney- 
hart’s teaching is on good sportsman- 
ship—at once the most important rule 
of safety and the most challenging ap- 
peal to youth. 

Toward this goal of extending good 
citizenship to the highways Neyhart and 
his associates are working. But in spite 
of the good efforts to date and the 
increase of interest all over the coun- 
try, the proportion of students actually 
being trained on the road still is too 
small. Evanston (Ill.) Township High 
School (enrollment 3400) pioneer in 
driver training, can with its present 
facilities of one car and one part-time 
teacher turn out only 80 drivers a year. 
Brockton (Mass.) High, 2,200 students, 
can train only 144 drivers a year. Cleve- 
land, which has put driver training into 
12 senior high schools, will soon be 
turning out 1,400 trained drivers a 
year in the senior classes. But the to- 
tal number graduating each year runs 
well over 8,000. Even Lane Technical 
High, Chicago, which has seven cars at 
work, can train only 500 students a 
year, out of an enrollment of 8,500. In 
most high schools I have visited, two or 
three times as many students want to 
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take driving as can be handled. 
For one thing, the instruction must 
be thorough and it is expensive. It in- 
cludes classroom work and road-work. 
In the classroom, using as a text the 
Sportsmanlike Driving Series, five book- 
lets written by Neyhart and his asso- 
ciates, the students discuss physical fit- 
ness for driving, rules of the road, types 
of roadway, traffic signs, laws and pen- 
alties, highway courtesy, stopping and 
braking distances, and make a thor- 
ough study of the mechanical features 
of the modern car. Then the instructor 
takes his class out, four at a time, for 
road-work in the dual control car— 
equipped with an extra clutch, pedal 
and foot brake on the right, so that the 
teacher can stop the machine quick if 
the student seems likely to knock down 
a lamppost or a pedestrian. An hour 
period allows each youngster fifteen 
minutes at the wheel. The course usu- 
ally gives each student a total of eight 
hours at the wheel, spread over a half- 
year. Since road-groups are necessar- 
ily restricted to four students, a teacher 
even working full time can turn out a 
maximum of 100 drivers a half-year. 
A good deal of equipment is required. 
Only about 10 per cent of high schools 
have bought their own cars. Mostly the 
cars are lent by manufacturers or local 
dealers. One manufacturer each year 
lends 35 new cars to the AAA. In 
Cleveland, the automobile club buys 
cars at cost each year from the manu- 
facturer and at the end of the school 
year sells them locally for about what 
it paid for them. The Chicago Motor 
Club has aided a dozen high schools in 
its area to get cars on loans from deal- 

















































ers. Schools pay for registration and 
insurance on loaned cars. 

Some schools charge the student for 
gas and oil. Cleveland, for instance, 
charges each student $1.25. But, even 
so, the cost of turning out a driver 
runs from $12 to $20 each. 

Lane Tech, Chicago, has brought the 
cost down by going at the thing in a 
different way. This plan was worked 
up by William A. Sears, Supervisor of 
Safety, Chicago Public Schools. <A 
class-room is fitted up with 30 dummy 
cars. 

Clutch, gas, speeds forward and re- 
verse flash different colored lights on a 
board up in front, opposite the car-num- 
bers. The instructor calls out: “Go 
into second!” Glancing at the board 
he says: “Number Eleven, you’re not 
in second! You’rein high!” After the 
students have been drilled in the con- 
trols, the teacher runs a motion picture 
taken through the windshield of a car 
driven through Chicago traffic. Stand- 
ing at the back of the room, he orders 
the class to maneuver wheel and con- 
trols just as if the picture were real, 
and he studies the action of each stu- 
dent. Tough spots—passing a trolley- 
ar, getting round a truck, a hesitant 
pedestrian, an excavation in the street, 
an erratic driver ahead—these are run 

(Turn to page 326) 
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HERE’S no elegance at the Cin- 
T cinnat Opera, no social register 
swankiness, no reports in the morn- 
ing paper of what rich Mrs. Smith wore. 
There’s no quarter-million deficit, either. 

Grand opera in Cincinnati is the peo- 
ple’s own. It’s good, and it’s cheap. For 
six summer weeks, a company of forty 
singers, including such stars as Gladys 
Swarthout, James Melton, Jan Peerce, 
appear in the old favorites . . . Carmen, 
Rigoletto, Mignon, Faust. The orches- 
tra of sixty pieces is composed of mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati Symphony. 

The average admission fee is ninety- 
five cents. Of the 3700 seats, 800 sell at 
twenty-five cents, only 300 at the top 
price of $2.00. For these small sums, 
Cincinnati hears opera so good that 
scouts from New York’s Metropolitan 
attend every performance, anxious to 
discover new stars. 

Responsible for the people’s opera are 
a labor union and a soft-spoken circus 
drummer boy with a big idea. The 
union is the Cincinnati Musicians’ Asso- 
ciation, of which the drummer boy, 
Oscar Hild, has been president for ten 
years. 

Hild is now 39 years old. Until he 
decided to give his city an opera season, 
he never had heard a dozen opera per- 
formances. He wasn’t thinking of cul- 
ture when he stepped into the field in 
1934. He was thinking of jobs for union 
men. 

Mrs. Charles P. Taft, who beginning 
in 1920 kept opera alive in Cincinnati 
at an average personal cost of more 
than $70,000 a year, died in 1982. Next 
season a group of business men took 
over and burned their willing but inex- 
pert fingers to the tune of $130,000. 
They lost their enthusiasm, Cincinnati 
lost its opera, and the musicians in the 
orchestra lost their summer jobs. 

They took their troubles to Oscar 
Hild, who asked practically, “What’s to 
keep us from putting on the show?” 

He formed a union committee, which 
included a fiddler, a ’cellist, and the 
business manager of a local band, to 
help reéstablish opera. Then he ap- 


Opera at the Zoo 


By KARL DETZER 


@ Herewith is proof that hard 

work and aggressive effort 
will accomplish much along 
musical lines. Kiwanians are 
urged to lend their influence to 
promote and sponsor organi- 
zation music. Here is the re- 
sult of similar work, 


proached the citizens. Yes, they agreed, 
they loved music, too. But last year 
they helped pay that big deficit. If 
there had been a loss then, how did he 
suppose a handful of musicians could 
prevent another one? 

Undiscouraged, Oscar Hild contracted 
with the city for a huge, windy barn of 
a building at the city zoo and announced 
a new summer season. The auditorium 
is neither beautiful nor comfortable, 
but it holds more people than any the- 
atre in town. 

“If society folk don’t consider it ele- 
gant enough,” union officers said, “let 


’em hire their own hall.” 

But even at the zoo, cash was neces- 
sary. The union voted to dig into its 
own treasury for the first $7,000 guar- 
antee, then wheedled pledges of $6,000 





“*. . . buttonholed strangers on street corners.’ 
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more from uneasy citizens. First-string 
members of the Cincinnati Symphony, 
including some of the leading instru- 
mental soloists in the Mid-West, agreed 
to do their part by playing for minimum 
wages. But who would get the building 
ready? There was no money to pay for 
labor. So fiddlers, ’cellists, pianists 
forgot their delicate fingers and helped 
haul materials, clean the auditorium 
and install hundreds of extra seats. 

With a backlog of only $13,000, plus 
the musicians’ willingness to work, 
Oscar Hild brought opera back to town. 
It was no easy task, and the entire 
union gave a hand. Day after day that 
whole first season, symphony soloists 
and swing-band players tramped the 
streets selling tickets. They invaded 
business offices and stores, buttonholed 
strangers on street corners, passed out 
tickets and hurried back to the union 
hall with the money. 

“We had to do it,” Hild explains. “If 
we didn’t, many a night there wouldn’t 
have been enough money in the box 
office to run up the curtain.” 

In spite of these efforts, in spite of 
economies that pinched, the money go- 
ing out exceeded the money coming in, 
and at the season’s end, the opera books 
were still $1,800 in the red. 

“Eighteen hundred dollars?” Hild 
said. “Well, that’s a lot less than the 
$130,000 last year. One concert ought 
to clear that amount.” So the union 
brought Rubinoff to town and the profit 
paid the deficit ... and started the next 
year with no money in the bank, but 
with no debts, either. 

Encouraged, Hild and his committee 
planned a permanent opera company. 
They decided to incorporate, and for 
this several dozen business and profes- 
sional men joined the union members. 
But incorporation, too, costs money, and 
this time Hild dug into his own pocket 
for the fee. 

In 1935 the committee raised a guar- 
antee fund of $15,000, gave six weeks of 
opera, at the end of the season paid 
back $5,200 to the guarantors. But in 
1936 it made a mistake. It ran a ten- 
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week season instead of the six weeks to 
which the people of Cincinnati were 
accustomed. Also, it introduced to a 
city brought up on Wagner and Verdi, 
such excellent but modern works as 
Reems Taylor’s “King’s Henchmen” and 
Gershwin’s “Americans in Paris”... 
for this the world premiere. 

Cincinnati preferred old-fashioned 
music. Startled and disapproving citi- 
zens stayed away from the zoo and 
weeks of rain flooded out such audiences 
as did try to attend. The season ended 
$30,000 in the hole. 

“But we learned what Cincinnati 
wants,” Hild admits. 

Once more his union men marched out 
into the streets and raised the money 
to cover this deficit. Then they an- 
nounced that they, too, were through. 
They didn’t dare try it again. But Hild 
did. 

“Quit now?” he asked. “Oh, no.” 

He went ahead with plans for the 
next summer, brought back ‘“Tann- 
hauser,” “Traviata,” “Madame Butter- 
fly,” other old standbys, and spent only 
$8,700 of his sponsors’ $13,000. 

In 1938, a committee headed by the 
mayor took over the job of raising 
funds. A women’s committee sells the 
tickets. Hild still runs the show, picks 
the program, employs orchestra and 
singers and conductors. He has a ten- 
year contract as managing director, 
without pay. 

“But I have more than that,” he con- 
fides. “I have a clause in my contract 
which makes me actual boss back of the 
footlights. I’ll run the show and no one 
may interfere.” 

Violinist Reuben Lawson and ’Cellist 
Arthur Bowen, who have fought the up- 
hill battle with Hild from the beginning, 
are his assistants, also without pay. 

Some five hundred music lovers, many 
of them music teachers, make up the 
list of guarantors. They pledge from 
five dollars to five hundred dollars a 
year. 

Knowing how to use his wits instead 
of a checkbook, Hild gets big-money 
soloists to come to Cincinnati for small 
change. He heard of one Metropolitan 
star who always had wanted to sing 
“Carmen,” but for various reasons, none 
of which reflected upon her ability, 
never had been permitted to in New 
York. So he offered her the chance, 
provided that in addition to “Carmen” 
she would sing four other parts in three 
weeks. Delighted with the opportunity 
to prove that she could do “Carmen,” 
she accepted, at a salary for three weeks 
which would have paid her for just one 
New York appearance. She made a hit 
in “Carmen,” too. 

Another time a famous contralto, who 
for years had desired to sing a certain 
soprano role, signed with Hild for a 
small salary, and after presenting half 
a dozen contralto parts first, one night 
sang the soprano part she always had 
known she could do. The scouts out in 
the audience telegraphed New York 

(Turn to page 324) 
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The middleman is important The grower digs up his potatoes, for instance, but someone must truck them to the freight yards, load them and the com 


mon carrier takes them we'll say from the San Juan valley in Colorado to Chicago and the commission merchant, the wholesaler and perhaps another dis- 
tributor handles them before the retailet sells them to the consumer. A lot of folks are needed to handle what the man on the farm raises for the consumer. 


onsider the Middleman 


RECENT issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine contained an editor- 
ial entitled “Agriculture,” 

which stated “* The real problem of 
the farmer today is to narrow the 
spread between himself and the con- 
sumer, thus increasing his profits and 
at the same time lowering the price to 
the consumer. Incredible as it may 
seem, the farmer who produces the food 
rarely gets as much as fifty cents of the 
dollar the consumer pays. In some cases 
he gets as low as fifteen cents of the 
consumer’s dollar. One answer to this 
problem is, of course, better marketing 
facilities. In every town of ten thou- 
sand or more inhabitants, there should 
be a farmers’ market where the local 
farmer can drive in and sell his prod- 
ucts direct to the consumer for cash 

* *? 

This presents a problem, the cost of 
distribution, which is very perplexing 
but before an accurate conclusion can 
be reached, it is necessary to make a 
complete analysis of every phase of our 


@ Between the producer and 
consumer are many per- 
sons doing necessary work 
and performing services re- 
quested by both parties. 


Economic Policy. Any effort to solve 
this problem on any other basis may 
easily lead to new dangers more menac- 
ing than the remedy proposed. 

As a primary postulate, suffice it to 
say that all the elements which enter 
into every finished product come from 
nature and whether a farmer is called 
a producer or a converter, he also is 
somewhere in the middle. We must not 
only recognize the dependence of one 
group in our society upon another 
group, but the inter-dependence of each 
group upon every other group; that 
each individual belongs to more than 
one group; and that all belong to the 
consumer group. 

If the object is to make the consum- 
er’s dollar go furthest, the consumer 


By ROY S. RUCKMAN 


Club Relations Committee, Indiana 


' 
Nappannee, Indiana, Kiwanis Club 


should revert, whenever possible, to that 
system whereby he converts the ele- 
ments of nature to his own purpose. He 
will raise his own vegetables, thus be- 
coming a producer and a retailer. He 
drives to the country to get his supply 
of milk, and his neighbor’s, and the 
milkman is out of a job. He buys his 
flour at the mill, Mrs. Consumer bakes 
the bread, and the baker and grocery- 
man have both lost a customer. Today’s 
short work-week will give him ample 
time to do much of this if he desires. 

If the object is to get more dollars to 
the farmer, then the farmer must pro- 
vide the service now demanded and en- 
joyed by the consumer, and at an addi- 
tional cost to the farmer, for he then 
must become the jobber and the retailer, 
with the consequent overhead expense 
involved. 

Neither of these plans will accomplish 
any material saving, but will merely re- 
sult in a re-distribution of this spread; 
and under either plan, just so far as 

(Turn to page 318) 
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My Personal Page 


ON GETTING USED TO YOURSELF 


By ROE FULKERSON 


O you have gumbo at your house? 
If you don’t, get your wife to make you some, be- 
cause it is something special in the line of vege- 
tables. 

I have never made any, but I know what is in it. You 
take pods of okra about the size of ‘your little finger and 
cut them crosswise into little green circles. Then you cut 
up some tomatoes and some celery and some onions and 
stew them all together. It is the most delicious vegetable 
dish that was ever put on the table. 

If you have ever seen gumbo, you will remember that 
it is also an artistic as well as a gustatory triumph. The 
little green discs of okra contrast beautifully with the little 
red specks of tomatoes, and the whole is flecked here and 
there with the white of the celery and onions. 

I am going into all this detail about gumbo because I 
bought myself a new sport coat the other day. It is ex. 
actly the color of gumbo. It is green with flecks of red 
and white which tuft it here and there. I suspect the rea- 
son I bought the coat was that I like gumbo. 

The closer I got home with the coat, the more uncertain 
I was about it. Candor compels me to confess that it is a 
hot number. It is a pretty wild coat, and my wife is rather 
critical about a man of my age wearing clothes of colle- 
giate cut and horseblanket colors. 

Anyway, I put on a bold front and the new coat and 
walked out to be inspected. After a long, steady look, the 
lady said “‘“Humph!” 

Undismayed, I said, ‘I think I look pretty swell in it.” 

She gave me and the coat another long look and re- 
marked witheringly, “I guess that’s because you are used 
to yourself!” 

I went back into the bedroom and took a good look at 
myself in the mirror. I realized that she was undoubtedly 
right. I could not help but confess that I was not pretty, 
even in my new gumbo colored coat. 

I realized that it was unlikely that any moving picture 
director would select me for a romantic role in his next 
picture. I thought sadly that perhaps a lot of beautiful 
women to whom I had been paying hopeful attention very 
likely were laughing at me, when I thought they had been 
laughing with me. 

I have always been a bit tall and angular, but as I tried 
to realize Bobby Burns’ wish and see myself as others see 
me, I saw that I have developed a sort of middle-aged pod 
down where my stomach was once concave. It adds nothing 
to my figure, either. Of course I have been bald for so long 
that I can’t remember when I had hair on the northern half 
of my head, and I realized that I had got used to that, too. 
It is just possible that other people do not think that bald 
heads are artistic. 

I was pretty discouraged by the time I sat down to think 
it over. I wondered if there were a lot of other unbeauti- 
ful things about me that I had got so used to that I no 
longer bothered about. 

A man once introduced me to an audience as the victim 
of a curious prenatal influence. He explained that a short 
time before my birth, my mother had been badly fright- 
ened by a talking machine. There was enough of truth in 
it to make me flinch. 








I like to talk, and I have a tendency to monopolize the 
conversation. Frequently I find myself wondering why 
other people don’t stop talking and let me talk, because 
the things I want to say are always so much more interest- 
ing than what they are saying. 

Turning the matter over in my mind, I realized that 
maybe the reason I like to talk so much is that I have 
got used to hearing myself talk. Perhaps, like my gumbo 
colored coat, it isn’t so interesting to a person who is not 
used to me. 

Then there are my omnipresent malodorous cigarettes. 
I go through life leaving a trail of ashes and cigarette 
stubs behind me, to the despair of the ladies into whose 
homes I am invited. I realize that there are a lot of people 


who do not care for an everpresent odor of tobacco. But, 
you see, I am used to me and do not notice it. 
Come to think it over, I am pretty egotistical. I have 


the idea that I am as welcome every place as a pair of tens 
when you draw them to three aces. I barge in any place 
and horn into any group, happy as a puppy expecting every 
one to pat it on the head. Maybe, after all, a lot of times 
I am not half as welcome as I think Iam. Maybe it is just 
because I am so used to me that I think I am so darned 
nice that every one wants me around. 

Doggone it, anyhow. Some one has said that a few 
fleas are good for a dog because they keep him from re- 
flecting on the fact that he is a dog. Maybe that’s why all 
men get married. If they have wives who tell them off 
once in a while, it keeps them properly humble, and less 
egotistical. Maybe every wife has a nuisance value that 
her husband does not give her credit for! 

The only thing about them is that they are always rub- 
bing salt into our raw places. Maybe it is good for us. i 
wouldn’t know. I only know that it upsets my egotistical 
equilibrium. 


Anyhow, I am going to wear that coat even if she does 
have to get used to it! Even if it does look like a dish of 
gumbo, it is a good looking coat and—Did f tell you that it 
has round leather buttons? Not round like a quarter, but 
round like a ball. They are about half way between the 
size of a nutmeg and a chinquepin. 

But there is no use trying to change the subject. I am 
not really thinking about my new gumbo coat. I am think- 
ing of a lot of things about me that must be objectionable 
to other people, but which I do not notice because I am so 
used to me. 

I can stand me, of course, but I am prejudiced in my 
favor, but how people who do not know me e¢can stand me, 
is a mystery. I am always trying to run other peoples’ 
lives for them. I give them a lot of good advice, and if 
they aren’t used to me— 

I wish I had never bought that coat at all! 

I almost wish I didn’t like gumbo. If I hadn’t liked 
gumbo, I wouldn’t have bought that coat, and if I hadn’t 
bought the coat, I wouldn’t be sitting here wondering if 
it could be possible that I am not as marvelous as I have 
always thought I am! 

On the other hand, I wouldn’t have written this Personal 
Page, either, and that would have been a great loss to 
American Literature. 
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Ten Days on the Trail 


of Romance 


By PERRY S. WILLIAMS 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of Minneapolis; Associate Chairman, 
Information and Outings Committee, Minneapolis Convention 


ELEGATES and visitors to the In- 
D ternational Convention in Minne- 

apolis, June 16 to 20 this year, 
will find themselves in the midst of 
great outdoor beauty. 

All will be immediately aware of this, 
but behind the physical attractiveness 
there is a great store of history and 
folk lore. Innumerable Indian legends 
bring back a distant past at many 
points. There are tales of the prodigi- 
ous woodsman, Paul Bunyan, stories of 
the French voyageurs and the old Red 


River oxcarts that lend color to prac- 
tically every mile the visitor will 
traverse. 

Within easy access of Minneapolis 
by automobile (these same points are 
easily reached by train or bus) are 
many points of interest, because of 
the legend or history attached to them 
or because of their natural beauty. 
Ten excursions available from Minne- 
apolis in one day trips should convince 
every Kiwanian of the incomparable 
vacation opportunity offered him by 
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attendance at the forthcoming conven- 
tion. 

1. Lake Mille Lacs and Chippewa 
Indian Reservation. This trip of about 
225 miles by highway, affords a visit to 
one of Minnesota’s largest and most 
outstanding lakes, Mille Lacs, on the 
shores of which is located a picturesque 
Indian reservation. On a bleak, rocky 
island in the lake, which appears al- 
most as a ghost island from the shore, 
is the legendary place of imprisonment 
of Father Hennepin, who discovered 
St. Anthony Falls of Minneapolis near- 
ly 250 years ago. It is known as Spirit 
Island. This drive includes Little Falls, 
where Colonel Lindbergh was reared 
as a child and graduated from high 
school. It returns the motorist home 
along the upper reaches of the Missis- 
sippi River. Here the motorists’ travel 
will cross the old trails of such famous 
voyageurs as Radisson, and Du Luth. 

Road Guide—Out north on U. S. 
No. 52—Elk River. U. S. 169—turn 
back at Indian village on Mille Lacs to 
Onamia. Minnesota No. 27—Little 
Falls. U. S. 10—Elk River. U.S. 52 
—Minneapolis. (225 miles) 

2. Dalles and Valley of the St. 
Croix. Close in is one of the most in- 
teresting and appealing trips available. 
At Taylors Falls occur strange forma- 
tions of colored rocks which form The 
Dalles of the St. Croix, which geologists 
say were formed when melting glaciers 
crashed their way through lava forma- 
tions. Along the valley is Marine, 
Minnesota, still a New England village, 
settled by New Englanders in 1830. 
The old lumbering town of Stillwater 
offers real interest. 

Road Guide—Out east on Minnesota 
No. 36 to Junction. U. S. No. 61 to 
Wyoming. Minnesota No. 8 to Taylors 
Falls. Minnesota No. 95 to Stillwater. 
Minnesota No. 96 to Junction. U. S. 
No. 8 to Minneapolis. (111 miles) 

3. Mississippi-St. Croix. This trip 
will take the traveler into Wisconsin, 
affording a view of the St. Croix Valley 
from the other side of the river from 
that in No. 2. This section of the river 
to be visited is entirely new. Again 
visiting Stillwater, fhe road taken will 
lead past the State Penitentiary at Bay- 
port, and into Hudson, Wisconsin, all 
this along the St. Croix River. Pres- 
cott, Wisconsin, one of the oldest 
steamboat towns on the upper Missis- 
sippi, will be a port of call. Here the 
St. Croix is crossed on a new toll 
bridge and the remainder of the trip 
returns home along the Mississippi 
River in Minnesota, returning to Minne- 
apolis through St. Paul. 

Road Guide—Out on Minnesota No. 
36 to Stillwater. Minnesota No. 95 to 
Junction. U.S. No. 12 via toll bridge 
to Hudson. Wisconsin No. 34 to River 
Falls. Wisconsin No. 29 to Prescott. 
U. S. No. 10 to Junction. U. S. No. 
12 to St. Paul-Minneapolis. (125 miles) 

4. Frontenac and Lake Pepin. This 
tour will take you to the famous Lake 
Pepin, which is more than a mile wide 
and 25 miles long. It is part of the 
Mississippi River, and on the Wiscon- 

(Turn to page 325) 
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The Minnesota 
gi°s.. |} Arrowhead Country 


By S. V. SAXBY 


Executive Secretary, Minnesota Arrowhead Association 







Top: A party of campers at the 
ortage between West Bearskin and 
Yuncan Lakes, near Ely. Above: A 
tourist lodge in the Superior National 
Forest. 

OVE a finger on the map of North America 

along the route of a steamer up the Great 

Lakes, and let it rest on that portion of 
Minnesota which juts out like the point of an 
arrowhead into Canada. That is the Minnesota 
Arrowhead Country, in which lies the only remain- 
ing wilderness in the United States. 

Two national forests with their unlimited recrea- 
tional resources are found in this vacation land. 
The Superior National Forest comprised of 3,725,- 
000 acres, is the largest national forest in con- 
tinental United States. A bit to the west is the 
Chippewa National Forest spread out over 1,312,837 
acres. 

Within the boundaries of the Superior National 
Forest are three parcels of land aggregating ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 acres. These make up the 
Roadless Area designated by federal law in 1930 
to remain forever free from the encroachment of 


se a civilization. Most of this area is bounded by the 
Circle: The canoe is the oy 4 means of travel in the roadless area of the Arrowhead lakes of the Minnesota-Ontario border. Here is 
country. Above: Cliff Rock on Sea Gull Lake in the Arrowhead country. found an unspoiled country, a vista of pristine 


beauty, lakes and streams, a tractless woodland 
(Turn to page 317) 
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Route of the 162-mile super highway to be built between Harrisburg and Pittsburgh. Tunnels will eliminate many steep grades. 

IGH, wide and handsome stretches By CHARLES S 3% grade will feature the unique name 
the “Dream Highway” for 162 P which Pennsylvanians have given to the 
miles across the Keystone State DONLEY highway—“The All Weather Route’ 

from near Harrisburg, on the east to International Vice President: east and west. 

7 * ¢ ICE 2S 1¢ ' > . 
Pittsburgh District, on the west. Re- Delk Peniidant Kiwanis Clab of All records for construction work 
ferred to at first as a “dream” high- Cee re having been estimated in 1938 and car- 


way in scorn, it is now a “dream come 
true’ as President Roosevelt has been 
asked to bring cabinet and government 
officials to celebrate the opening and 
carry on a 162-mile-long celebration on 
the Fourth of July, 1940. 

The nine-tunnelled turnpike, without 
red lights, no grade to exceed 3% and 
following the line of a “spite” railroad 
tarted fifty years ago, is already her- 
alded as the first section of the dream 
highway of the President of the United 


States, to extend across the continent use, drilled through the solid rock of 
for use in peace and war with the help of that pioneer 
time. There will be no inter- builder, Andrew Carnegie, 


sections at grades and where 
the turnpike is to cross other 


important highways, there 

will be entrance and exit road’s right of way. They 

ways built in clover leaf spent millions boring tunnels 

style; it will have fast and and grading, only to later 

slow lanes of traffic divided abandon the entire project 

by ten-foot park areas. This because the Pennsylvania 
Railroad decided that two 


highway will wind 
forests hitherto un- 


dream 
through 


known to the motorists, 

bridging the deep ravines took a look at some of Mr. 

and cutting through the Vanderbilt’s railroad prop- 

mountains; its tunnels will erties to find that his New 

be equipped with modern Section of Pennsylvania Turnpike York Central Line running 
along the Hudson did not 


ventilating systems and will 

be lighted day and night with protected 
walks on both sides for pedestrians. 
Safety with speed; the right of way is 
to be 200 feet wide except through tun- 
nels and the approaches to them, curves 
will be wide and easy, towns are passed 
by without entrance or egress and all 
this insures safe driving at increased 
speed in winter months which is an un- 
usual feature. Even before this project, 
which ranks in size, cost and importance 


Pittsburgh 

with the Panama Canal, the Grand 
Coulee Dam and the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, is completed the coming summer, 
plans are being set up to extend the 
turnpike on to Philadelphia and further 
to the east—what may be more impor- 
tant, to make connections to the west at 
the headwaters of the Mississippi Val- 
ley System of rail and water transpor- 
tation. 

Fifty-year-old tunnels never put into 





the Alleghenies, forming a part of the 
South Penn Railroad right of way 
which when completed was to operate 
in competition with the Great Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad System, and a maximum 


™@ A nine-tunnelled turnpike 

completed from  Harris- 

burg to Pittsburgh represents 
“dream come true.” 


ried through on and ahead of time have 
meant the establishment of records in 
highway building; however, part of the 
unusual time records is due to some of 
the grading and many of the tunnels 
having been provided when the South 
Penn Railroad was surveyed and con- 
struction started. Yes, Mr. William H. 
Vanderbilt—back in the 80’s—thought 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, operating 
from Pittsburgh and having a monop- 
oly on railroad shipping, to the east, 
should have a competing line and so, , 


and other Pittsburgh indus- 
trialists, financed and started 
work on the South Penn Rail- 


could work at the competitive 
railroad building game. They 


have a competitor across the river; a 
vulnerable spot that, and soon the dirt 
was flying with construction gangs busy 
in building a competing line along the 
opposite side of the Hudson from the 
famous Vanderbilt’s New York Cen- 
tral System. Both spite projects were 
finally, by agreement, abandoned and 
the South Penn was never to be 
(Turn to page 322 
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ALL-KIWANIS WEEK 


The new program for annual observance at conventions 


NEW International program for annual obserwance by 
all clubs has been approved and a former one has 
been discontinued by action of the Executive Com- 

mittee at its recent meeting. 

The program that was discontinued was All-Kiwanis 
Night with its standard fifteen minute period, Fellowship 
Hour, synchronized for the different time zones. This was 
to be observed at the convention and at special meetings 
of all clubs on the Monday night of International conven- 
tions. This program was established upon the recommenda- 
tion of the International Committee on Inter-Club Relations 
and it was observed for the first time June 16, 1924, the 
Monday evening of the annual convention at Denver. 

The character of the program was obviously inter-club 
relations. Its purpose was to realize united spirit on the 
part of all Kiwanians whether they were at the convention 
or at the special club meetings. This result was secured 
through all joining in the standard fifteen minute program 
termed at first Zero Hour and later Fellowship Hour, which 
was to be carried out at the very same time throughout Can- 
ada and the United States through a system of synchronized 
time for each time zone. 

For some years there was exceptional interest in this 
program and a general response on the part of most if not 
all clubs made the program significant. One year a tele- 
gram was received from the Sydney, Nova Scotia, club 
which had met in accordance with the plan and had partici- 
pated in the Fellowship Hour even though the club’s special 
meeting had to be held so that the Fellowship Hour came 
at midnight since Sydney is in the Atlantic time zone. How- 
ever, in more recent years there has been a very definite 
lessening of the interest in this program in spite of its high 
purpose and there has also been a steadily decreasing num- 
ber of clubs that have codperated in arranging meetings in 
accordance with the plan. 

It is obvious that the International Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations, since the inauguration of the All-Kiwanis 
Night Program, has had great difficulty most years in de- 
ciding upon a fifteen minute period which the International 
Committee on Convention Program could fit into the Mon- 
day evening program of the convention and which at the 
same time would, under the plan for synchronization, fall 
in each time zone at a period when it could be included in an 
evening club or inter-club meeting at a practical time for 
observance. The clubs in some zones each year could not 
plan an observance that promised any satisfactory attend- 
ance because of the period required for a meeting to include 
the Fellowship Hour as timed in their time zone. 

The International Committee on Convention Program has 
had its own difficulties in adjusting the other items on the 
Monday evening convention program to allow the Fellow- 
ship Hour to be observed at the necessary time to fit into the 
general plan for synchronization for all time zones. 

Under these circumstances the Executive Committee 
reached the conclusion that it was wise to discontinue All- 
Kiwanis Night with its Fellowship Hour. 


and by all clubs is All-Kiwanis Week. This is planned as a 
program of Kiwanis education. It is to be observed each 
year during the week in which the annual convention falls. 
The main feature of the program is to be a special message 
prepared by the International President along educational 
and inspirational lines. This message is to be read at the 
Monday evening session of the convention by the President 
himself and all clubs will be sent copies in advance to be 
read at their meetings during All-Kiwanis Week. 

Obviously this new program avoids the many difficulties 
which formerly have had to be faced in adjusting the con- 
vention program Monday evening to include the Fellowship 
Hour at the proper time. But it does through the Presi- 
dent’s standard message bring to the organization both at the 
convention and at club meetings during that week a certain 
sense of united fellowship in spirit. Another advantage of the 
new program is that it does not require clubs to hold special 
meetings which should now be conservatively asked of clubs 
because of the increasing number of divisional and inter- 
club meetings in which clubs participate. 

The International Committee on Inter-Club Relations had 
charge of the former All-Kiwanis Night program because 
of its adoption upon the recommendation of this committee 
and because of its inter-club relations purpose. 

Obviously the International committee to promote All- 
Kiwanis Week with its purpose of Kiwanis education and 
inspiration is the International Committee on Kiwanis Edu- 
cation. This committee will in advance of the period for 
All-Kiwanis Week prepare suggestions for clubs for the ob- 
servance of this program and will undoubtedly offer certain 
features in addition to the reading of the All-Kiwanis Week 
message submitted by the International President. With 
this bulletin will be sent this message of the International 
President for reading at the club meetings during that week. 

It is believed that All-Kiwanis Week offers some excep- 
tional opportunities for creating a sense of unity on the part 
of all Kiwanians and for inspiring them with some of the 
spirit of the International convention, even those who are 
not able to attend the convention. 

District officers, especially lieutenant governors, are re- 
quested to make certain in their contacts with clubs that 
they fully understand the discontinuance of All-Kiwanis 
Night and the establishment of the new program for annual 
observance, All-Kiwanis Week, and all officers—club and 
district—as well as members are urged to promote the 
observance of the new program by all clubs. 

Keep in mind the new Internationally approved program 
for all clubs—All Kiwanis Week—to be observed this year, 
June 16 to 22. Do your part to secure 100% observance 
with the obviously good results in Kiwanis education and in- 


spiration. 
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Romance Lingers 
in North Dakota 


By E. L. WALDO 
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Top: A stump of petrified wood in the Badlands. 

Center: Potato blossom time in the Red River Val- 

ley. Left: Statue of Sakakawea, the Bird Woman 

whe led the Lewis and Clark expedition. Above: 

Northern Pacific Railroad over the Sheyenne River 
near Valley, North Dakota, 
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Left: The mew state capitol at Bis- 
marck. Above: A view of the 
Badlands of North Dakota. 





Dakota—and for the vacationing 
Kiwanian who finds himself right 
next door in Minnesota, there is still 
the glamour of Custer and Sitting Bull, 
of Lewis and Clark and the Bird 
Woman, of the swash-buckling Marquis 
de Mores and his Badlands chateau, of 
the ranching and staging days when 
Teddy Roosevelt found health in the 
western hills! Not to mention the dark 
beauty of the Turtle Mountains and 
the Peace Garden country, near the 
Canadian border; the glory of June 
wheatfields, all through the flat but 
productive Red River valley and the 
deep indentations of the Sheyenne and 
the James farther west; the unusual 
concentration of historic sites and gov- 
ernment buildings at the twin cities of 
the Missouri, Bismarck and Mandan. 

And if you’ve never been sure 
“where the West begins,” you’ll find 
that it’s on the Missouri River bridge 
on highway No. 10. North Dakota has 
never made much of an effort to pre- 
serve the flavor of the old West but 
once you’re across the river, you’ll see 
a difference in the little towns, built 
on constantly rising ground until 
you’ve reached Dickinson, metropolis 
of the Badlands country. Sunning him- 
self in front of a hotel may be an old 
man who freighted to the Black Hills 
when the gold rush was on or someone 
who knew General Custer; you may 
meet a lady who insists that she danced 
with him; there are plenty of men who 
knew Roosevelt as rancher and deputy 
sheriff, who helped drive the first 
Texas cattle into the Badlands and 
“strung up” their share of rustlers in 
what they insist were the “good old 
days.” For Dakota is still so new that 
many of the men and women who made 
it are still on the job. 

Whether you enter the state from 
the east or the west, you’ll be following 
a “moccasin trail,” studded with 
mementos of Sibley and the punitive 
(Turn to page 316) 


Rosia still lingers in North 
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Left: A beauty spot in Spearfish Canyon. A paradise for the trout fisherman. 


Upper left: A view from the highway, rugged and picturesque. 
Above: A Badlands skyline, one of the interesting sights of a Black Hills trip. 


Below: Rushmore Memorial—Washineton, Jefferson, Lincoln, Theodore Roose- 
velt being carved by Sculptor Borglum. 


By A. H. PANKOW 


ISITORS who attend the International convention at 

Minneapolis, June 16 to 20, are enabled this year to 

make a trip of exceptional interest, a really unique post- 
vacation pilgrimage. One of the host states of the Minnesota- 
Dakotas District is South Dakota and every club in the state 
has its Welcome sign out to visitors. 

There are many thousands of Kiwanians who have never 
visited South Dakota with its Black Hills and its Badlands. 
The opportunity presents itself this year, with the famous 

(Turn to page 316) 





A modern road in an ancient land. A great opportunity for photographers. On the Needles Highway, Custer State Park, one of the nation’s largest. 
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y 
hould I 


Make 
a Will?” 


By WILLIAM H. 
SINCLAIR 


O YOU believe that you are the 
absolute owner of your property, 
whether it consists of money, se- 

curities, merchandise, a business or 
land? 

The belief that individuals own eith- 
er land or other property, independent- 
ly of the State, is a mere fiction of law. 

In cave-man days, no one owned any 
land. After men had succeeded in 
domesticating certain animals, they 
roamed the land and followed the sea- 
sons to obtain pasture for their flocks. 


When families organized into tribes, 
and tribes into nations, the land oc- 
cupied had to be defended, and the 


need arose for a theory as to who owned 
the land. Thus developed the theory 
that the land, because of occupancy, 
belonged collectively and impersonally 
to those occupying it. By common con- 
sent, ownership was lodged in the chief 
ruler, usually a sovereign or king. That 
theory, in various phases, has endured 
and is the law in our country today. 
Our sovereign is now an entity known 
as the State. Notwithstanding popular 
concept to the contrary, the theory of 
present day organized society is that 
all property personally owned, is pos- 
sessed only by permission of the sov- 
ereign State. 

This fundamental theory is founded 
on the principle that, collectively, the 
people as a whole own the things that 
be, and collectively, they have the 
right to determine under what condi- 
tions individuals may be permitted to 
possess, enjoy and dispose of them. 
The State is merely the symbol of the 
people as a whole. 

Without attempting to trace the va- 
rious phases of the theory that the sov- 
ereign owns all property, we may say 
that our own country was developed 
largely under the common law of Eng- 
land, where the theory originally was 
that all ownership was in the crown. 
It is true that this theory has been 
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Author Sinclair goes over details of will with client. 


somewhat modified to permit individ- 
uals to enjoy an estate in property, by 
consent of the sovereign; also, that as a 


sovereign people, we have supple- 
mented some phases of that theory, 
and have added to the common law 


many other laws enacted by our re- 
spective sovereign States. 

To understand why you should make 
a will, it is absolutely fundamental to 
learn that no person owns any kind of 
property, independently of the _ sov- 
ereign, whether that sovereign be in 
the form of a monarch, a sovereign 
State, or a national government to 
whom the sovereign States have dele- 
gated certain powers. 

The correct interpretation of the fic- 
tion of law that one may personally own 
property independently of the 
ereign State, and the enlightened con- 
cept of our true relationship to the 
ownership of property is, in a social 
and moral sense, as distinguished from 
a legal sense, that any person owning 
property, possesses it as a trustee only, 
with the privilege and obligation of 
determining his successors in interest. 

Webster tells us that, “‘What has to 
be said with reference to the orbit, or 
contents, of the right of ownership, 
may be arranged under the three heads 
of: possession, enjoyment and disposi- 
tion.” The truth is,—property of any 
kind may be held, enjoyed and disposed 
of only as the sovereign state pre- 
scribes. No one may use property to 
injure another, or the property of an- 
other. It may not be used for illegal 
purposes. The owner must pay the 
sovereign, in the form of taxes, for the 
privilege of possession and enjoyment. 
Under this same theory of sovereign 
ownership, one may not transmit such 
ownership at death, to others, unless 
the sovereign permits, and only on the 
conditions laid down by the sovereign, 
including the 
payment of 
taxes for the 
privilegeof 
transfer. 

Dating 


SOV- 


from 


@ Making of a will is one of the most 

valuable privileges of an enlight- 
ened social system designed to promote 
justice in the ownership of property. 


the earliest period that we know of the 
transmission of property by will, ef- 
fective at death, we do not find any law 
in recorded history that there ever 
existed in an individual, an inherent 
and indefeasible right to dispose of 
property by Will. It has always been 
permitted under the common law of 
England, and by the sovereign States 
of the United States, but nothing will 
be found in either the Federal or State 
Constitutions which provides that any 
person has such a right to transmit 
property to his family or others, ef- 
fective after his death. Disposing of 
an estate, effective after death, has 
always been not a right, but a privilege, 
from the sovereign to an individual 
who, while alive, was privileged to 
possess and enjoy the property. 

Our immediate sovereign, the State 
of our domicile, gives us the privilege 
of transmitting property to others, ef- 
fective after our decease, by permitting 
the living owner, if over a minimum 
age and competent, to make a _ will, 
effective after his death, disposing of 
the property he possessed during his 
life. Also, by permission of the sov- 
ereign, one may create a trust during 
his own lifetime, which may operate to 
transmit ownership to others, either 
before or after his death. What occurs 
if he does not avail himself of one of 
these privileges? The answer is that, 
precious as such privileges may be, they 
have completely terminated at the 
death of the possessor. 

Many persons neglect to make a will 
because of the popular belief that one’s 
family or kindred have an inherent and 
indefeasible right to succeed to the 
ownership because of their family or 
human relationship to a deceased pos- 
sessor of the property. It is within the 
power of the sovereign to determine 
what person, or if any person, shall 
succeed to the 
permitted person- 
al ownership of 
the property of 


one who dies 
(Turn to page 315) 
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picture and get out too quickly. 


Left: Example of a well-planned py ag 
much wort 


Second above: The poses were good and just a bit of lighting and focus trouble (mostly lighting) 


kept it from being a splendid picture. 


But that’s all it took to spoil everything, photographically. 


Above: If the gentleman on inner side of the circle, at the right, had only tossed his napkin under the 


table, or if the photographer had told him to do so, this picture would be well-nigh perfect. 


A splen- 


did example of seating, interest and codperation on the part of the men to be photographed and 


incidentally nice work by the photographer. 


tographs today. Cameras, lights, 

film and other equipment have been 
developed to such a high degree of ef- 
ficiency that good pictures are the rule 
instead of the exception. When a 
photograph turns out poorly, the fault 
is usually the cameraman’s. 

But Kiwanis clubs and other organ- 
izations want and deserve something 
more than mechanical excellence in 
their pictures. They seek interest, 
“snap,” better looking arrangements 
of groups, etc.—the kind of pictures 


T tozvar is little excuse for poor pho- 


(And only a professional would notice that serviette.) 


everyone likes to see and that are a 
credit to the club. The photographer 
is supposed to incorporate all these 
qualities in his shots and usually he 
does, but the club can help him tre- 
mendously in getting still better pic- 
tures and in avoiding failures. The 
suggestions offered here are intended 
to show just how this can be done. 
Their value has been proved during 
years of experience during which Ki- 
wanis clubs and other bodies have given 
the photographer the finest codpera- 
tion in the world. 


Above: An example of a hurry-up job. 
‘ There was no time for the waiters to leave and 
organized sufficiently in advance. Intentions were good but the photographer didn’t 
Folks have time to smile and the results are very 
the time it took to get things in order. 
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The photographer had to get in, get his 
lans were not 
ave a chance. 


Better Photographs 
For Kiwanis 


By OSCAR J. SMOLKA 


Sales Manager, Kaufmann & Fabry Co.:; 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Chicago 


@ Expert from world famous 

photographic plant offers 
some advice which if followed 
will mean better pictures of 
Kiwanis events and better 
reproductions in the magazine. 


When you decide upon photographs 
of your meeting, banquet or other 
event, notify the photographer suf- 
ficiently in advance. This avoids cost- 
ly and often unfortunate last minute 
rushes, gives the operator a chance to 
provide all necessary equipment, get it 
set up before the meeting and get out 
with a minimum of disturbance. Time- 
ly notice to the photographer always 
insures better pictures. 

Give the photographer as many de- 
tails as you can before the picture- 
taking. If there is any doubt in his 
mind as to the physical features of the 
interior where the picture is to be 
made, have him visit the location foi 
an inspection. About how many per- 
sons will attend? Is the photograph 
for a special purpose such as publicity, 
advertising, club souvenir or a special 
gift? Do you want ‘candid shots,’ 
close-ups and action pictures as well as 
the group? Is there a rush require- 
ment for delivery of the prints? These 
are typical questions. The photograph- 
er will ask them and others too. Give 
him as much information as you can. 
Tip him off about any feature such as 
a presentation, the presence of a spe- 
cial guest or other unusual detail. Take 

(Turn to page 322 
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THAT MUSICAL PROGRAM 


E ARE all spoiled, horribly spoiled. Because we are 

spoiled, our audience manners are bad. We listen to 
music on the radio and, realizing that we are not interrupt- 
ing the performer, we do not hesitate 
to break in with conversation. We lis- 
ten to singers and musicians in night 
clubs and, as every one else seems to be 
talking and laughing, we also talk and 
laugh. 

Sut when musicians and singers come 
to a Kiwanis club and are not paid for 
their services, the least we can do is give 
them our attention and keep quiet so 
that they can put on a good performance. 

Kiwanis clubs frequently make the mistake of putting on 
a vocal or instrumental soloist before the luncheon service 
is finished, and thus spoil the effect of the music with the 
rattle of knives, forks and dishes. 

The clink of the ice in a glass is musical when heard under 
some circumstances, but when it is done by waiters when a 
singer or instrumentalist is doing his best, it is bad man- 
ners and bad management. 

If the program chairman or president of the club will 
say a word of warning before the musical program starts, 
the members will be on their guard, and those who enjoy 
music will be able to hear it without interruption, and those 
who are performing will be willing to come back another 
time. 

Inasmuch as these musicians expect no other reward ex- 
cept our approval, they are certainly entitled to hearty ap- 
plause and to quiet attention while they are performing. 





* 


Some speakers are hard to stop, and others are hard 
to get started. The latter are fewer and better. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


HIS beautiful midwestern city is to be host to the Inter- 

national Convention in 1940. We are to be there from 
June 16 to June 20, inclusive, and if the plans of the Min- 
neapolis club go through, and they will, 







there won’t be a dull or an idle moment v3 
: 0° sywntAPoul§ 
for the entire five days. ¢ j Mt UENTION 
° Vv % 
Pete Peterson, the convention man- 0 \"Prans 
ager, is on the job. The convention and = 





program committees are working like 
a hill of ants. Everything is ready and 
waiting for those reservations from 
your club! 

Big plans are being made to enlarge 
the convention exhibits this year, and the management is 


asking every Kiwanis club in the United States and Can- 
ada to codperate by sending pictures and souvenirs of their 


By ROE FULKERSON 


activities so that they may become a part of this exhibit 
and an inspiration to the convention delegates to go home 
and do likewise. 

Kiwanis conventions have been increasing in interest and 
in quality of program from year to year, and Minneapolis 
promises that this shall be the best convention ever, with 
both quality of program and interest of amusements. 

It is to be hoped that your club is sending a large dele- 
gation to Minneapolis. The larger the delegation, the 
greater will be your club’s enthusiasm for Kiwanis work in 
the year to come; the greater will be your club’s respect for 
the organization and the splendid type of men who belong 
to it. Kiwanis is a great organization, and we are doing a 
great deal of constructive work, not only in your town, but 
all over the United States and Canada. Come to the Inter- 
national Convention; meet your fellow Kiwanians from the 
four corners of the continent; hear what they are doing in 
their clubs; tell them what you are doing in your club. You 
will come home with new friends, new ideas, new inspiration, 
and a new respect for Kiwanis. 


oe 


A man’s ability to do a thing is not important. 
matters is his willingness to do it. 


TRUCKERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, TAKE NOTICE! 


ERE is a letter from a Kiwanian who was touring in 
Canada: 

“You have written many motor safety editorials that 
created a lot of interest. During my 
recent trip to Canada, I ran into a cir- 
cumstance which to me was most inter- 
esting, and I am passing it on to you 
in the hope that it may possibly fit in 
some future paragraph or inspire some 
new thought, particularly as tourist 
driving becomes heavy. 

“In the first place, one cannot adver- 
tise beer or ale in the Province of On- 
tario. Of course, if there is anything worse than beer, it is 
ale, and both are terrible things to contemplate. If there 
is anything worse than black Bock beer, it is brown Octo- 
ber ale! There is a very famous brewery in Ontario Prov- 
ince. They have the most magnificent fleet of trucks that 
I have ever seen—long, streamlined, red affairs that just 
purr as they flow along the highways. They run on very 
regular schedules, and it may be that they run them 
whether they have any cargoes or not, just to attract at- 
tention, for neither in newspapers nor on billboards may 
there be any advertising in the Province of Ontario. 

“There are two men in each of these trucks, and they are 
trained, experienced young men who are very much pleased 
with their jobs, and very loyal to their employers. Inci- 
dentally, they have a regular dispatch station, control sta- 
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tions and inspectors who flit around in little coupes check- 
ing on any and all trucks, when this or that truck arrived 
at whatever station it was due to arrive at at lunch time or 
some other period. The drivers make out detailed reports. 

“Before long, I will come to the point which prompted my 
writing this letter. 

“Eighty per cent of the cost of maintaining this fleet of 
trucks, and the salaries of the young men who do the driv- 
ing, is charged to advertising, and here is the reason. Every 
time any truck driver sees any motorist in any kind of 
trouble, changing a tire, with motor trouble or in any dis- 
tress whatsoever, he is bound by the terms of his employ- 
ment to stop and render aid. Trucks are equipped with all 
sorts of gadgets which enable the men to pull cars out of 
ditches, repair broken parts, and tow a completely disabled 
“ar to the nearest garage. Full reports of the service are 
made, of course, by the drivers, and the company writes a 
very nice letter telling the individual how happy their driv- 
ers were to have been privileged to render service to him. 
The drivers positively decline to accept anything in the way 
of payment, cannot be tipped upon penalty of immediate 
discharge, and explain that it is part of the service. 

“However, this is not the most important part of this 
plan. Every man is trained in first aid and life saving 
work and has a diploma to prove it. On each truck is a 
notice to the effect that it is a first aid unit, and first aid 
service is rendered not only along the highways, but when- 
ever a call comes from a farm adjoining the highway. 
Many lives have been saved so far, and many hundreds more 
will be saved this summer, especially during the heavy 
tourist season. The service is given free and willingly, and 
no one says you have to drink their ale in order to have 
the use of a pulmotor, but you and I both know that if we 
were in a ditch with a broken axle and a Labatt truck came 
along and pulled us out and took us fifteen miles to a place 
where we could get a new axle, we would drink Labatt ale 
for the rest of our lives. 

“Of course the first aid thing is of the greatest impor- 
tance, but somewhere in this story there must be a thought 
that would appeal to the big organizations that have trucks 
going over the great highways of the continent day and 
night. 

“Tf I were an editorial writer, I would know how to use 
this information.” 

Mister, you are an editorial writer, and you did know 
how to use your information! But we musn’t mention La- 
batt beer. That would be advertising! 


e 


“The highest price a man can pay for a thing is to 
ask for it.” 


LIBERTY 


LL wars are as nearly hell as can be enacted in this 
world. As this is written, the war against Germany 
has settled down to a war of starvation. A war of starva- 
tion for Germany, and a war of de- 
privation for her opponents. If one AMP (~v Ours 
war can be more terrible than another, $ Y ASey// 
such a war is worse than mere killing. 
At least a dead man’s miseries are over, 
but a war of starvation reaches even to 
the third and fourth generation. 

Children yet unborn will suffer from 
the malnutrition of their ancestors. This 
war of starvation will be a war more 
against women and children than against the actual par- 
ticipants. What food is available will go first to the com- 
batants. The greatest sufferers will be women and children 
and aged non-combatants. 

No man can criticize these methods. 
is the big objective; the method is not important. 
puts a new horror into war. 

Fortunately for us, we are experiencing none of this in 
the two countries in which Kiwanis functions. But it 
should impress on us more and more that the theme of 
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Winning the war 
But this 
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Kiwanis today is of great importance. The Price of Lib- 
erty is indeed Citizenship Responsibility, and of major im- 
portance to all of us is the stamping out in our two countries 
of every symptom of the isms which are today making 
necessary this war to save civilization. 

Dictatorships, purge murders, regimentation of the peo- 
ple, the stifling of individual achievement, are all by-prod- 
ucts of these isms which, for our own salvation, we must 
keep off of this continent. - 

We have on our borders quarantines to keep off this con- 
tinent animals with contagious diseases which might affect 
our own livestock. We have quarantines against plants 
which might be infected with insects or parasites which 
might contaminate our own plant life. It would certainly 
seem more important to have an equally rigid quarantine 
and inspection of immigrants to our shores who might be 
infected with these isms, and might infect our radical and 
dissatisfied citizens with their fallacies. 

That, to some extent, is locking the stable after the horse 
is stolen. We have with us people broken out with Naziism, 
Fascism and a dozen other isms, who are infecting our 
people, and only militant citizenship can eradicate those 
isms and allow us to retain that liberty which is the com- 
mon heritage of Canada and the United States. 

This is the job of every right thinking organization. This 
is the job of Kiwanis. We cannot sit calmly back and ask, 
as did the first criminal, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” We 
are our brother’s keeper when our brother is becoming in- 
fected with the disease which is wrecking European civiliza- 
tion. 


% 


Life isn’t very fair to us men. When we are born, 
our mothers get the compliments and the flowers. 
When we are married, our brides get the presents 
and the publicity. When we die, our widows get the 
insurance and the winters in Florida. 


THAT PICNIC 


T WILL soon be time for a summer outing for your club. 

There are a few things worth remembering when plan- 
ning it. 

A woman spends most of her life get- 
ting order out of disorder. Her con- 
tacts with dishes are chiefly when they 
are dirty and must be washed and put 
away. Her contact with the family lin- 
ens is when they are soiled and must 
be sent to the laundry or the washing 
machine. Her contact with her house is 
when it is in disorder, after the men 
folks and the children have gone, and 
she must sweep, dust, empty ash trays and make beds. 

For these reasons, a woman’s idea of a vacation or a 
party, is to go to a fine hotel where the service is perfect; 
where waiters, chambermaids and others put things in or- 
der for her, and she can forget all the details of meals and 
housekeeping. 

A man’s life is making disorder eut of order. From the 
time he reaches into a neat dresser drawer and takes out a 
fresh shirt, down to breakfast where the table is set, the 
food cooked and the hot toast brown, on down to his office 
where his secretary has his work laid neatly out for him, 
he gets away from disorder of all kinds. 

The result is that his idea of a vacation is to go some 
place where he can wear a sweater, build a fire, barbecue 
some ribs, go fishing and get very mussy generally. 

In other words, each wants to do the things he does not do 
ordinarily, because a happy vacation or party means a 
change from ordinary routine. 

The rest is obvious. If you are taking the ladies, take 
them to a big hotel or on a fine boat. If the picnic is a stag 
party, make it one where every man can wear a sweater and 
an old pair of fishing pants and relax all over the place. 

Give them a change from routine and you will make them 
happy. Make them happy, and your party will be a success. 
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Spokane Burns 
Its Last Note 































okane club, holds a flaming note to 
‘s first president, ; 
yment of me last oa debt in connection with a $95,000 investment 
center for fatherless children. . 
Boys and itis at Health Center being entertained by one of the city s 
28, the last one purchased by club. Above, : 
, with three little sons of a widowed mother. 


touched a match, qyubelizing the pa 


in homes for pensioned moth ers an Widow's home No. 


Vidow's ome No. 


By A. H. SYVERSON 


Kiwanis Club of Spokane, Washi ington; 
Former International Trustee 


HURSDAY, December 7, 1939, will 

always stand out as a red letter day 

in the history of the Spokane Ki- 
wanis club. On that date, President E. 
R. Sweney burned its last mortgage 
note, which signified that the club had 
slightly over $95,000 in assets and was 
entirely free from debt. More than 
250 Kiwanians and their wives were 
present to celebrate the fulfillment of 
the club’s pledge in 1925 to build or 
purchase one home for widowed moth- 
ers each year until a total of 25 was 
accumulated. Not only had the club’s 
objective of 25 been reached, but the 
president announced that 28 homes had 
been acquired and there was not one 
cent of obligation against them. The 
meeting also observed the 19th anni- 
versary of the club’s charter presen- 
tation which occurred December 9, 


1920. The celebration took the form 
of.a radio broadcast over KGA of the 
National Broadcasting System. C. C. 
Lantry, first member and first presi- 
dent of the club and past district gov- 
ernor of the Pacific-Northwest District, 
pioneer broadcaster of Spokane, acted 
as master of ceremonies for the broad- 
cast and interviewed five members of 
the club to bring out the following 
outline of the club’s activities during 
its 19 years of existence. 


Washington Children's Home 
Finding Society 

Within a few weeks after it was 
built, the club embarked on its first 
activity. The attention of a group of 
club members who were returning 
from a golf course was called to some 
poorly clad children. The men fol- 

(Turn to page 313) 
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Harmonies Of Barbet -ism 


wrote in the Boston 1 ranscript, “The sad- 
est blow ever struck at American culture 
was when the directors re) college rlee clubs 
qiscovered the music of Henry Purcell and the 


D: HOW ARD MUMFORD JONES recently 


frog on the Bank, without first peing taught 
4 ”? 


In this day of electric yazors and electrical 
transcriptions, something reminiscent of the 
ja-fashioned parber shop harmony is as de- 
jightful 5s a or tle-more-than-Were towel 
placed gently on a freshly shaved face. The 
late Ring Lardner 
was an ardent parber 
shop quartet singer 


pad singe! in a quat- 
tet but he realized 





BY sIGMUND spAETH 


Chairman for two years of Inter- 
nationa Committee on Music 


his own shortcomings: Barber shop harmony 


probably hit its all time low in sound effects 
when I joined voices with Basil Rathbone and 
two of the experts from «Jpformation Please,” 
John Kieran, sports authority and the jnim- 
itable Franklin p. Adams- 

But in spite of this, parber shop harmony is 
once more pecoming one of our national insti- 
tutions and America is actually peginning to 
take its close harmony seriously: There is now 
a national Society for the preservation and En- 
couragement of Barber Shop Quartet Singing 
in America. Its initials S.P.E. g.Q.S.A- have 
the distinction of being practically ynpro- 
nounceable and its real leader and hardest 
worker; | bel Cash of Tulsa, Oklahoma, is con- 

tent to sit im the 
shade — acting only 
as permanent Third 


and the numbers he mw Compiler { last edition of Kiwanis Assistant Temporary 
Joved best of all were Song Book tells of the renewed jnter- Vice-Chairman. The 
“Poney That I Loved est in old-time quartet eingins- ou rec membership of the 
So Well” anda “Mandy ognize the author as the famous Tune society includes gov- 
Lee.” Lardner Was Detective who has written & book “Bat wen ate” ra 

resigned t° the fact ber Shop Ballads” which Prentice-Hall. states, movie star 
that he Wa a ee Inc., has published and placed on sale. and the New York 


City Chapter No. One 
(Turn to page 324) 
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Present Boys Wing to Hospital 


IWANIANS turned over the wing 
that football furnished in the new 
Hope Haven Hospital for crippled 

and under-privileged children. 

The gleaming east wing of the struc- 
ture, near completion on the beach road 
near Pottsburg Creek, was completely 
furnished by the Kiwanis club’s Under- 
Privileged Child Committee from pro- 
ceeds of the annual New Year’s Day 
football game. 


C 


mattresses, four cribs with mattresses, 
two screens, 30 utility cabinets and 
three overbed tables. 

The Kiwanis club has long been in- 
terested in Hope Haven and has given 
other equipment in the past to the old 
hospital. Hope Haven is one of the 
many charities of the club which include 
food and medical care for 150 babies, 
furnishing of eye glasses to under- 
privileged children and three scholar- 





































The two one-story wings with their 
open-air terraces are joined in the 
center by a two-story section that 
houses administration offices on the 
ground floor, operating and x-ray rooms 
on the second floor, and kitchen and 
nurses quarters in the basement. 

The wing that the Kiwanians fur- 


> 


nished contains 30 hospital beds and 


Right: ‘The Jacksonville club held a luncheon 
meeting in the Boys’ Ward, eating from beds 
which had been arranged as tables. Plans 
were discussed for active work by an auxiliary. 
These activities were explained by Mrs. Wam- 
bolt Paulk, wife of a Kiwanian. The Ki- 
wanians toured the institution. 






Sa The 


KIWANIS ( CLUB 















Secretary, 


By HUGH S. CROSSON 


Kiwanis Club of Jacksonville, Flo 


ships to the University of Florida. The 
club also instigated the building of the 
medical health clinic, now nearing com- 
pletion in Waterworks Park. 

At a recent meeting held in the Boys’ 
Ward announcement was made by Mrs. 
Wambolt Paulk, a member of the board 
of directors of the Hope Haven Asso- 
ciation and wife of member of the 
Jacksonville Kiwanis club, that a wide- 
awake auxiliary was being formed. 

The program at this particular meet- 
ing, where beds were used as tables, 
was under the direction of Ben James, 
chairman of the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee. Dr. John Lovejoy, a Ki- 
wanian, spoke briefly on the history of 
Hope Haven and conducted the mem- 
bers on a tour of the hospital. He de- 
scribed the hospital as an institution 
devoted to child welfare on a charitable 
basis and one that is handled by the 
community and not by any one family’s 
complete donation toward mainte- 
nance. 

The Kiwanians were advised by Mrs. 
Paulk that the proceeds from the lunch- 
eon would be used for decoration of 
the nurses’ dining room at the hospital. 
Every garden club in the city, it was 
revealed, was working on plans for 
beautifying the grounds of the institu- 
tion. 

The Jacksonville club feels that it is 
engaged in a most worth-while activity. 


Left, above: Tape-cutting ceremony at de- 
dication of boys’ wing of the new Hope Haven 
Hospital furnished by the Kiwanis Club of 
Jacksonville. Left to right are Frank K. Ward, 
W. Fred Cobb and Burdette Garrison, club 
directors, W. Hardin Goodman, President, 
Hope Haven Foundation, Paul McGowan, club 
director, Ben E. James (with scissors) chair- 
man, Committee on Under-Privileged Child, 
P. J. Watson, Hope Haven director, Charles 
E. Moorman, president, Jacksonville club, 
Melville H. Ellis, member, Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child, Hugh S. Crosson, 
secretary and Joseph M. Erskine, past presi- 
dent. In the insert is shown the plaque at 
the entrance to the wing. Below is a general 
view of the spacious new structure. 
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splendid designs were exhibited. 
Above: The popular match covers came in for a lot of inspection. Above: One of 
finest exhibits of the show, a complete circus. Right: Cinderella and her Prince, 
esting exhibit. 


Top: A smiling young exhibitor and her * 
display of buttons. Next Below: The 
model airplanes were popular and some 
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Northern Columbus Holds 


a Hobby Show 


Second 
the very 
an inter- 


CONSIDERABLE number of 

Kiwanis clubs have held Hobby 

Shows and each year it seems 

that the number is increasing. The very 

excellent Hobby Show held at Dayton, 

Ohio, provided inspiration for the Ki- 

wanis Club of Northern Columbus to 

promote such a show and the results of 

their attempt led to the adoption of 
the plan as a permanent activity. 

The plans were thought out carefully 
in advance and all problems that could 
be foreseen were cared for. There were 
emergencies developed of course but it 
was possible to care for them without 
any serious consequences. 

Advantage was taken of every oppor- 
tunity to publicize the show. It was 
decided that to add interest among the 
youngsters a poster contest be held co- 
incident with the show. Art teachers of 
the schools directed the making of post- 
ers advertising the show and these were 
placed wherever they would do the most 
good. On the day before the show the 
posters were turned in and became ex- 
hibits. Another publicity plan included 
the arranging of a series of interviews 
between probable exhibitors and a news- 
paper man. 

Stimulating publicity was sent out to 
probable exhibitors and an “interest 
blank” was given to each probable ex- 
hibitor to be filled out with the nature 
of the exhibit and with information as 
to his name and school data. These 
were not entry blanks, just evidences of 
interest. Entry blanks came later. 

The show was a complete success from 
the standpoint of number of exhibits, 
interest developed among school chil- 
dren, and interest evidenced by the pub- 
lic at large. The club found the work 
pleasant and inspiring and the feeling 
was continually expressed that some- 
thing definite was being accomplished 
and all the hard work was worth while. 
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International Committee Suggestions 


INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 





By J. t IN HUFFORD 

} ( Hoe 
UR committee feels that each club 
president and his Committee on 
Inter-Club Relations should see to it: 


1. That a tentative schedule is pre- 
pared as early this year as possible to 
take care of the year’s inter-club activi- 
ties and that as complete plans as feasi- 
ble for each inter-club visit which is 
contemplated be perfected at least one 
month before any date set for a meeting 
so that these visits may be arranged 
with proper regard for other club ac- 
tivities. 

2. That a carefully planned agenda 
is provided for each inter-club meeting 
with the proper type of speaker chosen, 
his time of speaking within set limits, 
and the meetings started and closed in 
accordance with a pre-determined time. 

8. That each club form “Flying 
Squadrons” during the year, composed 
of several of their most experienced 
past officers, if possible, for the purpose 
of making inter-club visitations, espe- 
cially to weaker clubs in the same divi- 
sion or neighborhood. 

1. That each club give its 
hearted support to participation in Dis- 
trict Inter-Club Week, as fixed by your 
district This should insure 
the most general and orderly practice 
of inter-club activity. 

5. That 
club members be 
for the purpose of making up attend- 
ance and for the inter-change of ideas, 
but for the fostering of the spirit of 
fellowship among club members from 
different communities, looking toward 
the removal of any prejudice or jealousy 
which might exist between communities. 

6. That every Kiwanis club should 
create for its visitors a genuine atmos- 
phere of hospitality so that Kiwanians 
from other clubs may not be simply 
given perfunctory recognition and noth- 
ing more. 

7. That all clubs spon- 
sored or helped in other 
clubs during the twenty-five years of 
Kiwanis’ life make plans to re-visit at 
some convenient time during the year 
these clubs which they have sponsored 
or helped in sponsoring in order that 
the Twenty-fifth Anniversary may be 
properly celebrated. 

8. That every club lay p'ans for ade- 
quate publicity covering its inter-club 
relations work so that not only the per- 


whole- 


governor. 


visitations by individual 


encouraged not only 


which have 
sponsoring 


sonalities involved can be mentioned, but 
that primarily the efforts of Kiwanis 
and what it stands for can come to the 
public mind with proper knowledge and 
respect. 

9. That each club Committee on In- 
ter-Club Relations should work closely 
with its district ‘On-to-Convention” 
Committee so that maximum attendance 
can be achieved both at your district 
convention and the International Con- 
vention at Minneapolis, June 16 to 20. 

10. That the use in every club of 
some successful method for planned 
visitations such as the Fellowship Chest, 
the Golden Rule, the Good-Will Bell, the 
Treasure Chest, the Come-And-Get-It 
Cup, the Gong and Gavel, the Book of 
Friendship, or the Pipe of Friendship, 


be investigated and _ utilized where 
feasible. 

11. That your club committee ar- 
range dates for return visits of the 
clubs which you have visited. Have 


them make plans to visit clubs outside 
their division and even outside their 
district, where practicable. Urge newly 
elected members to make one or more 
inter-club visits during their first year 
for Kiwanis educational purposes. See 
that large delegations attend charter 
presentations and thus give support to 
new clubs. 

12. That your club coédperate in the 
plans developed by your district for the 
25th Anniversary Rallies. 





MEMBERSHIP 
ceseaeee 


CLASSIFICATION AND 
MEMBERSHIP 
By JOSEPH S. SHAW 


Chairman of Committee 


HE job of selling Kiwanis in your 

community centers around your club 
Committee on Classification and Mem- 
bership. Any successful salesman must 
first know his product, believe in it and 
be enthusiastic about it. That is why 
committee in its official 


our program 
recommends: 

“The committee should first thor- 
oughly educate itself regarding the 


proper methods of securing and main- 
taining quality membership. This im- 
plies close codperation between the 
Classification and Membership and Ki- 
wanis Education committees.” 

May we suggest that you personally 
see that your club committee is supplied 
with the excellent pamphlets on Classi- 
fication and Membership which can be 
secured from International Headquar- 


ters and that you meet with this all-im- 
portant club committee and help in a 
thorough-going membership develop- 
ment program. In the material sug- 
gested for study will be found many 
practical suggestions which may be 
helpful in developing your program. 

Your International Committee 
ommends that you consider the 
tical value of: 

1. A Classification Survey to be 
checked against your club membership 
to discover possible vacancies and mem- 
bership possibilities. 

2. A Personnel Survey of your com- 
munity with the thought of building the 
highest quality of membership. 

This International committee, like all 
others, is at your service. If there is 
any help it can render, we hope you will 
call on us. Write the chairman or the 
member of the committee nearest to 
you. We urge your codperation in 
making this an outstanding year in the 
development and stabilization of mem- 
bership. 


rec- 
prac- 


“Successful Membership Development 
and Maintenance Depend upon Constant 
and Diligent Effort.” 


PUBLICITY 





By CALVIN M. KELLER 
Chairman of Committee 
|? may be said there is no hard and 
fast rule governing club publicity. 
Conditions and methods differ somewhat 
in different communities. Much will 
always depend upon the ability, ingenu- 
ity and industry—the news-sense of the 
committee itself. 

For perhaps no good reason, only a 
comparatively small percentage of Ki- 
wanis publicity has been devoted to the 
“builder” or major activities of our 
clubs. Possibly this is due to the fact 
that much of the details of such projects 
are handled by the various committees 
and the board. Perhaps the facts are 
not so well known to the membership or 
the Publicity Committee. 

Obviously, it is important that the 
committee keep in close touch with the 
officers and the other committees, and 
have a thorough working knowledge of 
all club affairs. Full and complete de- 
tails are the prime requisite of any news 
story. Remember, too, the necessity of 
getting your publicity to the editor 
while it JS news—timeliness is all-im- 
portant! Help stage news stories with 

(Turn to page 317) 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


IWANIS clubs of the Rocky Moun- 

tain District took a decisive part in 
the Lamb for Health and Wool for 
Warmth Week, sponsored by the Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, Wyoming Lamb and 
Wool Growers Association. 

To call attention to this week, a pa- 
rade was staged in Denver during the 
National Western Stock Show. W. A. 
Spencer, Jr., past president of the Den- 
ver club, was chairman of the parade 
committee. He was assisted by Glenn 
Smith also past president of the Denver 
club. 

One of the most attractive floats in 
the parade was the one sponsored by 
the Rocky Mountain District of Ki- 
wanis, and which was made possible 
through contributions of the clubs of 
the district. The District Committee 
on Public Affairs, with Laurence Criley 
of the Golden, Colorado, club as chair- 
man, sponsored the float. A bus fol- 
lowed the float in the parade with rep- 
resentatives of the various clubs of the 
district. Placards were placed in the 
windows of the bus, showing the names 
of all the clubs of the district. In this 
way through the united efforts of the 
entire district, the Kiwanis clubs were 
able to render an important service to 
one of their leading industries. 


TOURISTS in Colorado will have 
their information about historical and 
scenic points of in- 
terest presented to 
them in capsule 
form if plans spon- 
sored by the dis- 
trict are carried 
out this year, and 
indications are that 
the state highway 
department in Col- 
orado may favor 
such a program. 

From a_ resolu- 
tion presented by 
the Manitou 
Springs Kiwanis 
club, asking that, 
in the interest of 
tourists, markers 
giving data on his- 
torical or unusual 


points of interest be placed along the 
highways, the movement has swept like 
wildfire. The Colorado Press Associa- 
tion endorsed the program at the state 
convention held in Denver this year, and 
then the AAA club took up the cry. 
The state highway department at 
Denver has been the recipient of let- 
ters from Kiwanis clubs of various 
parts of the district, as well as from 
other organizations, commending the 
movement started by the Kiwanis club. 
Much of the district is in a scenic 
wonderland, and the placing of markers 
in this territory will be of great inter- 
est not only to members of clubs in this 


district, but to visitors from other 
states. 
Governor Roy W. Foard, in com- 


menting on the benefits the plaques 
will give to travelers in these parts, 
says: “‘At least a few of the outstand- 
ing points of interest should be selected 
in the three states for markers. The 
human side of the localities is always 
of interest to visitors, and spots which 
retain the romance and adventure of 
the old West will, if marked, contribute 
not only to the personal enthusiasm of 
the motorist for the state, but will also 
aid in building up the historical back- 
ground with the facts he accumulates 
on his trip, and supply a number of 
interesting topics for discussion on his 
return home. These post-trip com- 
ments made by out-of-state guests are 
the basis of good, sound advertising.”’ 


ONTARIO-QUEBEC- 
MARITIME 


VERY fine noon day inter-club 

meeting and sporting event was 
held when the Kiwanis Club of Lindsay, 
Ontario, entertained sixteen members 
of the Toronto, Ontario, club and the 
Riverdale club. 

The main speaker of the occasion 
was Kiwanian William Wilson of Tor- 
onto. Following the luncheon the vis- 
itors gathered at the curling rink to 
enjoy a friendly match with Lindsay 


Kiwanians. The visitors won by six 
points. 
ORE than 200 Kiwanians and 
guests, including about 140 per- 


sons from out-of-town clubs, attended 
the charter night ceremonies of the 
Salamanca Kiwanis club. 

The Olean club, sponsor of the Sala- 
manca club, cooperated with the lat- 
ter’s committee in making arrange- 
ments. James A. Whitman, president 
of Olean, presided, and Rev. Edgar T. 
Pancoast gave the invocation. Arthur 
O. Morse, Jamestown, past governor, 
presented the charter which was 
cepted for the Salamanca club by its 
president, John Alden. 

Program of the evening included 
group singing led by George King of 
Buffalo; welcome to the new club by 
Thomas Wilson, mayor of Salamanca; 

vocalsolos by 


ac- 








At the Annual Maryland Day Inter-Club Ladies’ Night celebration. Seated, left to right: Mrs. Miles 
S. Reifsnyder, Hon. Herbert R. O’Conor, governor of Maryland; Pfesident Paul C. Bonsack, West- 


minster; Chief Judge F. Neal Parke and Mrs. Bonsack. Standing, left to right: 
Past President of the Baltimore club, Wilmer C. Carter; Associate Judge R. P. 
Governor Reifsnyder, Dr. Waitman F. Zinn; Lieutenant Governor and Associate Judge W. H. Forsythe. 


Olean Kiwanian 
Robert O. Butler, 
and a greeting by 
Thomas C. Moore, 
past president of 
the Rotary club. 
Dr. H. G. Stor- 
ner, Olean _ presi- 
dent, presented the 
gong and gavel 
which were accept- 
ed by Joseph G. 
Horney, vice pres- 
ident. A Kiwanis 
banner was _ pre- 
sented by Kenneth 
W. Glines, lieuten- 
ant governor, and 
was received by 
Roderick A. Del- 


State Senator and 
Melvin; Past 
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phos, second vice president. Howard 
Collins, president of Silyer Creek, pre- 
sented a Canadian flag which was ac- 
cepted by Thomas L. Kelly, secretary 
of the Salamanca club. The American 
flag was presented by Edward J. Par- 
ish, lieutenant governor; John G. Krie- 
ger was the receiver. 

Selections were given by the James- 
town Kiwanis chorus. This group came 
down in a body to help welcome the 
new club. The Dunkirk-Fredonia club 
presented a guest register. 

The Olean committee, headed by 
James Whitman and G. T. W. Hendrix, 
included Frederic H. Light, Kenneth 
E. Campbell, William M. Pelton and 
Alfred A. Schaumleffel, assisted by 
John D. Coughlin of Rochester. 

Salamanca’s committee in charge of 
charter night arrangements consisted 
of John Krieger and William A. Chapin 
as co-chairmen, and F. W. Martin, 
Latham B. Weber, Harold E. Williams 
and E, F. Fenton as members. 

Officers of the new club, besides those 
mentioned, are Alton C. Carlson, treas- 
urer; directors are Leonard Erickson, 
Melvin Frey, E. F. Fenton, L. B. Fitz- 
gerald, Horace B. Hawley and John G. 
Krieger. 


LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI- 
WEST TENNESSEE 


HE Kiwanis Club of Columbia, which 

is located in the smallest town of 
any Kiwanis club in the district, staged 
one of the most unusual Kiwanis meet- 
ings in its history. The unusual fea- 
ture of the meeting was that while it 
was the regular weekly luncheon of the 
club, with no special feature on the pro- 
gram, it was attended by six officers 
and committee members of the Louis- 
iana-Mississippi-West Tennessee Dis- 
trict. 

District Governor W. D. Cotton head- 
ed the list of district officers and others 
included Lieutenant Governor George 
A. Meadows of Shreveport, District 
Secretary-Treasurer Regie Hatchell, 
and the following chairmen of district 
committees: Joseph E. Johnson, Mon- 
roe, chairman of Inter-Club Rela- 
tions; Louis E. Throgmorton, Shreve- 
port, chairman of Public Affairs; Dr. 
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This was the first of a series of 11 monthly broadcasts sponsored by the seven clubs in Division VII 

of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District. Left to right: Lieutenant Governor Frank J. Budelier, Rock 

Island; L. O. Flom, Virgil H. Duvall, Rev. W. R. Riddle, Charles R. Thompson and Harold O. 
Stutsman, president of the Aledo club. All are members of Aledo. 


Dudley Isom, Shreveport, member of 
the Committee on Kiwanis Extension, 
and E. S. Eby, West Monroe, member 
of the Committee on Convention Pro- 
gram. 

In addition to the district officers 
present at the meeting, club presidents 
Ivy Jordon, Monroe; Joe Levy, Shreve- 
port; Otis Edgerton, Alexandria; and 
Vice President W. W. Kelly, Rayville, 
were also in attendance. 

The meeting, while impromptu, will 
be long remembered by the members 
of the Columbia club as one of their 
outstanding occasions. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


ARCH was a busy month in the an- 
nals of the Missouri-Kansas-Ark- 
ansas District which is definitely mov- 
ing forward with a spirit that is grati- 
fying to all. The unity manifested by 
the codperation given the district offi- 
cers and committee chairmen in some- 
thing the district can well be proud of. 
The first 1940 club was chartered at 
Smithville, Missouri, on April 16. Lieu- 
tenant Governor Fred J. Wolfson had 
the distinction of commanding the area 
to garner the first club during this 
year’s ambitious expansion program. 





This photo was taken ‘at one of the division meetings of the Illinois-Eastern Towa District that was 
held in Starved Rock State Park. Governor Horace Batchelor was speaker and guest of honor. 


President of the new club is James T. 
Duncan and the secretary, Owen Bog- 
gess, Jr. 

Ferd Voiland, Jr., chairman of the 
Committee on Achievement Report for 
the year 1939, reports the following 
winners: Gold Division, Kansas City, 
Kansas; Silver Division, West End St. 
Louis, Missouri; Blue Division, Arkan- 
sas City, Kansas; White Division, Bates- 
ville, Arkansas. 

All clubs in the district filed an 
Achievement Report to maintain the 
perfect record of the district for the 
past several years. Chairman Voiland 
states that this year’s reports topped 
all previous ones in the recording of 
actual accomplishments. 

The spring conferences got under 
way on March 26 with Governor Wil- 
liam H. Bryan and District Secretary 
Charles R. Frederick in attendance at 
every one of the fourteen divisional 
conferences. The final session was 
held on April 25. 

The district “Kiwanigram” has in- 
corporated a full sheet in its editions, 
headed “Kiwanis in Action!’ in which 
the outstanding activities of all clubs 
are briefly summarized. This makes 
a composite picture of the work that is 
being carried on throughout the dis- 
trict, enabling the reader to grasp 
quite readily the magnificent scope of 
the program. 

Extensive plans for two special trains 
to the Minneapolis Convention have 
been completed which promise to carry 
a happy throng of Missouri-Kansas- 
Arkansas Kiwanians and their wives to 
the far North in June. A streamliner 
out of St. Louis on the morning of 
June 15 will carry a delegation from 
the Mound City and surrounding ter- 
ritories, while those in Kansas City, 
Missouri, and adjacent areas will leave 
their own special from Kansas City 
on the morning of June 16. 


HE Little Rock, Arkansas, Kiwanis 
club inaugurated the first of a series 
of weekly broadcasts over radio sta- 
tion KARK of that city. Each Tues- 
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day the Little Rock club is broadcasting 
from the Albert Pike Hotel the pro- 
gram part of their meeting in an effort 
to better acquaint the people of Ark- 
ansas with Kiwanis and the objectives 
of Kiwanis. 

O. Samuel Cummings, past Interna- 
tional president, was the principal 
speaker. 

George Stohlman, president of the 
Little Rock club, presented Miss Car- 
olyn Monrotus, seventeen-year-old, who, 
because of her outstanding person- 
ality and beauty, was selected to rep- 
resent Little Rock in Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, at the premiere of the picture 
“Seventeen.”’ Miss Monrotus delivered 
a short resumé of her trip to the West 
Coast. 

The program was introduced to the 
radio audience by Jack Lewis, program 
director of radio station KARK. 

Gene Weil, in charge of publicity 
for the Little Rock Kiwanis club, and 
for Divisions VII, IX and XII of the 
district, was in charge of details of the 
program and arranged for the weekly 
broadcast. Mr. Weil is also publicity 
director of the radio station and a 
member of its commercial department. 

It is hoped that the broadcast will 
bring closer together the members of 
Kiwanis in KARK’s listening area, and 
bring to the people of Arkansas a bet- 
ter understanding of the objectives and 
humanitarian work undertaken by Ki- 
wanis clubs everywhere. 


ILLINOIS- 
EASTERN IOWA 


HE Kiwanis Club of Portage Park, 

Chicago, at a gala party and dance, 
received its charter from International 
Headquarters through Governor Hor- 
ace Batchelor who made the presenta- 
tion. 

Other presentations were made by 
District Secretary Howard Buescher of 
the United States and Canadian flags. 
Joel Anderson of the Oak Park club 
gave a gong and gavel; President Harry 
Lewis of the Logan Square club pre- 
sented the new club a guest book; 
President Carl Pretzel of the North- 
west Chicago club gave a Kiwanis ban- 
ner. 

Following the ceremonies there was 
entertainment of various kinds, in- 
cluding the Logan Square quartet, and 
after a delightful dinner was served 
there was dancing. 


GEORGIA 


VER two hundred Kiwanians, their 

ladies and guests were in attend- 
ance at the meeting of Division III of 
the Georgia District held in Thomas- 
ville. 

Following a most enjoyable luncheon 
served to the assembly who were seat- 
ed at three tables extending the entire 
length of the spacious hall, and the 
singing of several songs, the guests of 
the Thomasville club were introduced 
by President James Keyton who ex- 
tended the welcome to visitors. 


International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker, who was introduced by Ki- 
wanian Walter Hargrave, delivered the 
principal address of the evening. 

Through Kiwanis, he said, there is 
afforded the practical means for ac- 
complishing certain things, for achiev- 
ing those things that make life richer 
and finer. Kiwanis International, he 
continued, is a great organization but 
it is rather in the clubs themselves that 
the chief fundamentals of Kiwanis for 
realizing objectives are attained. He 
told of the important part the weekly 
meeting of the clubs played in found- 
ing endearing friendships, adding that 
the meetings were founded for that 
end. 

Out-of-town Kiwanians attending the 
meeting included: 10 members from 
Albany; Cairo 10; Moultrie 13; Quit- 
man 7; Sylvester 10; Tifton’s newly 
formed club sent a delegation of 6 and 
from Valdosta were 17. From Monti- 
cello, Florida, 13 and from Tallahassee, 
Florida, 11. Florida Kiwanis officials 
included Past District Governor Sim- 
eon J. Doyle, Past District Governor 
Ben A. Meginniss and former District 
Secretary Herman Kurtz and former 
Lieutenant Governor J. Burger Keen. 

Guests of the club included Secretary 
Parker and Mrs. Parker of Chicago; 
District Governor George Simpson and 
Mrs. Simpson of Valdosta; District 
Secretary Horace Caldwell and Mrs. 
Caldwell of Albany; Immediate Past 
District Governor Hamilton Holt and 
Mrs. Holt of Macon; and Lieutenant 
Governor Maynard Smith of Cairo. 


Top row, left to right: 
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CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


F someone were asked to furnish a 

brief review of the highlights of the 
activities of this district for the first 
quarter of the 1940 administration, it 
would read something like this: 

Following the leadership training 
conferences for district officers and 
club officers, at which there was prac- 
tically 100 per cent attendance, 124 
club presidents and 76 club secretaries 
assembled at Modesto on January 20 
for the first district-wide conference of 
the year. The presidents’ conference 
lasted throughout the day, with the sec- 
retaries in session during the forenoon. 
Among the outstanding speakers at this 
presidents’ and secretaries’ conference 
were: Earl C. McInnis, superintendent, 
McKinley Home for Boys, Los An- 
geles; Charles E. Millikan, former In- 
ternational trustee, Los Angeles; Jos- 
eph C. Tope, district governor, Stock- 
ton; Donald B. Rice, International trus- 
tee, Oakland; Harry A. Lane, past dis- 
trict governor, San Gabriel; Clarence 
Pugh, past governor of the Carolinas, 
Reno; and Dr. Benjamin W. Black, past 
governor, Oakland. 

Of unusual interest was a thirty- 
minute period, entitled “Information 
Please,”’ conducted by Dr. Fred Ewing, 
past governor, North Oakland, during 
which many pertinent questions were 
asked and answered. 

At the noon luncheon, presided over 
by the first governor of this district, 
W. W. Widenham of Los Angeles, an 
outstanding address was delivered by 
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Governor Horace Batchelor of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District presenting 


charter to President John Jordon of the new Portage Park, Chicago, club; Mrs. Batchelor and Gov- 


ernor Batchelor; and Treasurer F. J. Jarrendt receiving Kiwanis banner from 
president, Oak Park club. Bottom row, left to right: 
of American and Canadian flags by District Secretary Howard Buescher; and 


Joel Anderson, 
Quartet from Logan sqnate club ; presentation 
r. Emil Stein, Portage 


Park, receiving guest book from the Logan Square club. 











Members of the Board of Trustees of the California-Nevada District in attendance at Modesto. 
Standing, left to right Lieutenant Governors E. C. Franklin, A. C. Argo, C. J. Griffin, R. Crook, 
Dr. J. P. Bowers, Dr. H. L. Plannette, Dr. C. H. Duffy, R. E. Hoey, W. R. Lindsay, J. F. Bursch, 
R. L. Pope. Seated, left to right Lieutenant Governor C. H. Lashlee, Finance Chairman H. A. 
Kellogg, Scnonasional Trustee D. B. Rice, Governor J. C. Tope, Immediate Past Governor H. A. 
Lane, and Secretary F. S. Kistemann. In attendance but absent when the picture was taken was 
Lieutenant Governor James M. Dawson 

Past President J. Hugh Jackson of cations are that on Sunday afternoon, 
Palo Alto, Comptroller of Stanford June 16, the Minneapolis reception 
University. committee will greet an enthusiastic 

During the day, the Kiwanis ladies delegation of Kiwanians and ladies 


in attendance were entertained by the 
ladies of the Modesto club, under the 
Raymond Purdy, 
wife of the president. An installation 
Kiwanians and ladies was 
planned for the evening followed by 
dancing. More than 400 attended the 
banquet, with Philip N. McCaughan of 
Long Beach, former International trus- 


chairmanship of Mrs. 


banquet for 


tee, acting as toastmaster. 

The whole affair was pronounced a 
complete success with every detail ar- 
ranged by Bradbury, former 
lieutenant governor and general chair- 
man of the committee in charge. 

Each of the thirteen lieutenant gov- 
ernors is carrying out his responsibili- 
ties, and both contact and visitation re- 
ports indicate that their official visita- 
tions will be completed at an early date. 

A special Club Extension Committee 
has been actively engaged in promoting 
an extension program, completing a 
club in King City in January and a club 
at La Mesa in February, the goal for 
the year being at least one new club 
in each of the thirteen divisions. March 
13, 200 Kiwanians and ladies repre- 
senting 22 clubs of the district attend- 
ed the charter night of the King City 
club, with Governor Tope making the 
charter presentation. 

The district was fortunate in having 
International President Bennett O. 
Knudson as the speaker on the occasion 
of the four rallies held in observance 
of the Silver Anniversary of Kiwanis. 
The first rally was held on March 10 at 
Bakersfield, where 300 Kiwanians and 
ladies assembled to pay respect to 
their distinguished visitor. On March 


James 


11, President Knudson addressed 
Southern California Kiwanians at the 
Los Angeles Breakfast Club with an 


For the third rally, 
the Hotel 


audience of 600. 
800 Kiwanians gathered at 
Oakland on March 12. President 
Knudson said farewell to the district 
at Reno on March 13 when Nevada 
Kiwanians were privileged to hear his 
message. 

Arrangements are now being com- 
pleted for a California-Nevada special 
train to Minneapolis, and present indi- 


wearing poppy colored arm bands, 


FLORIDA 


HE St. Petersburg, Florida, Kiwanis 

club celebrated Past Presidents’ Day 
honoring past presidents of their club 
and also all visiting past presidents. 
John A. Winters, formerly a past presi- 
dent of the East Orange, New Jersey, 
club, and now a member of the St. 
Petersburg club, was in charge of the 
program, 

A prize for the “best president” was 
awarded, with Ora F. Fraze winning for 
the local past presidents and George 
Leach of Sarnia, Ontario, Canada, for 
the visiting past presidents. Alto- 
gether there were 200 Kiwanians pres- 
ent, 105 being visiting Kiwanians. 

Each past president of the St. Peters- 
burg club was allowed three minutes 
to review the highlight achievements 
during his year as president or some 
special incident. This part of the pro- 
gram proved to be very interestir 
instructive and entertaining. 

All ten active 
past presidents of 
the St. Peters- 
burg club were 
present, two hav- 
ing moved away 


1g, 


and two having 
died. Letters were 
read from the 
two, Rev. Kerri- 
son Juniper, the 
first club presi- 
dent, now living 


in Ormond, Flori- 
da, and Rev. T. K. 
Finck, now a 
member of the 
Philadel phia, 
Pennsy lvania, 
club. A minute of 
silence was ob- 
served for the 
two deceased past 
presidents, Judge 
C. E. Spear and 
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ports of past presidents the following 
are the major accomplishments: five 
school grounds furnished with play- 
g.ound. equipment; $5,000 paid on 
Y.M.C.A. new building; city beauti- 
fication of streets; one solid freight 
carload of clothes sent to Louisville, 
Kentucky, flood victims; donation to 
East Coast storm relief; made movie 
film advertising St. Petersburg; thou- 
sands of bottles of milk given to state 
prison at Raiford; operated clinic per- 
forming operations for adenoids, ton- 
sils, also fitting of glasses for over 500 
children; entertained one district con- 
vention and took part in all civic activ- 
ities pertaining to Chamber of Com- 
merce, schools, churches and other wel- 
fare societies. 


TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 


ORT WORTH, Texas, Kiwanians 

sponsored a Round-Up Trip to Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, where other Kiwanis clubs 
were invited to attend the Southwest- 
ern Exposition and Fat Stock Show to 
be held in Fort Worth the following 
month. A special train carrying 100 
persons, com: sed of the Downtown 
and Norv: Fort Worth Kiwanis club 
members and their friends, left Fort 
Worth. They spent the night in Tulsa 
and returned home the following eve- 
ning. 

On the night of their arrival, a huge 
banquet was held, arranged by the 
Tulsa Kiwanis club and Chamber of 
Commerce. All Kiwanis clubs in neigh- 
boring cities were invited to attend this 
banquet. Approximately 400 persons 
were present. 

When the travelers left Tulsa they 
stopped at Oklahoma City for luncheon 
where the Chamber of Commerce had 
planned a banquet for them. After the 
meeting in Oklahoma City the next stop 
was Gainesville where an evening in- 
ter-club meeting was held with the local 
Kiwanis club. Eleven Kiwanis clubs 
were represented at the banquet in 


Tulsa. 





Harry Case. 
From the re- 





Some of the past presidents of the Florida District as they observed Past 
President's Day in St. Petersburg recently. 
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CAROLINAS 


AROLINA Kiwanians of Division 

VIII observed the silver anniver- 
sary of Kiwanis with a splendid inter- 
club meeting at Florence, South Caro- 
lina. 

Clubs represented at the meetings 
were Cheraw, Charleston, Columbia, 
Darlington, Florence and Sumter. Lieu- 
tenant Governor Edward K. Pritchard 
presided over the meeting, after the 
formalities had been handled by Presi- 
dent Willis Gregory, of the host club. 

Dr. Carlyle Campbell, president of 
Meredith College at Raleigh, North 
Carolina, and Dr. Charles W. Arm- 
strong of Palisbury, were the speakers 
and both were heard with much inter- 
est and were well received. 
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Speakers’ table at a divisional meeting of the Carolinas District held in Florence, South Carolina. 


Left to right: 
Charles W. 


Armstrong; Lieutenant Governor 


President John Chase, Jr., Columbia; District Secretary Herbert W. Hennig; Governor 
Edward 


K. Pritchard; President Willis Gregory, 


Florence; Dr. Caryle Campbell, speaker, and Dr. Edwin Allen, chairman, Inter-Club Relations. 


Dedicate Mine Tunnel 


N UNUSUAL job of building was 
performed last fall by the 
Cripple Creek-Victor Kiwanis 


club. The club is located in the gold 
producing section of Colorado. The 
club sponsored the dedication cere- 


monies for the new Carlton drainage 
tunnel. The dedication ceremonies 
were held at the portal of the tunnel 
and started with a free meal for every- 
one attending. Immediately after 
luncheon the Cripple Creek-Victor High 
School band played patriotic selections 
and the United States flag was raised. 
Merrill Shoup, president of the Golden 
Cycle Corporation, gave the dedication 
address and Mrs. A. E. Carlton chris- 
tened and unveiled the tunnel portal 
and then set off a blast at the head of 
the tunnel. After this the tunnel crews 
conducted contests on their drilling 
mucking ma- 
3500 persons 


machines and automatic 
Approximately 


chines. 





attended the celebration. There were 
fifty members of the club, every one 
busy on that day. All of the work, in- 
cluding the serving of the meal, policing 
the road to the tunnel and parking the 
thousand cars was done entirely by 
club members. 

Gold mining is the only industry in 
the community. With inactivity in 
mining because of the necessity of 
opening new territory it was necessary 
to go ahead and do something to re- 
store activity or let things go. When 
the Golden Cycle Corporation sought 
to do something about it the Kiwanis 
club gave unqualified support. The 
Golden Cycle Corporation undertook to 
drill a tunnel which would open new 
territory for mining development—and 
the undertaking was arranged without 
any government aid. The Kiwanis club 
gave effective support. 

It was most appropriate that the club 
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Scene at dedication of new Carlton Tunnel, the building of which was supported by Cripple Creek- 
ictor Kiwanis club. 


have charge of the dedication cere- 
monies. Officers of the Cripple Creek- 
Victor club at the time of the celebra- 
tion were Robert Haywood, president; 
A. F. Carper, vice president; David 
Kirkwood, secretary-treasurer. Direc- 
tors Norris Eads, Warren Hale, James 
MeMillin, E. L. Peterson, Troy Wade, 
Roy Williams and Kenneth Geddes 
(also lieutenant governor). 


Continuity 
In Programs 


By ALBERT EARLEY, Secretary, 
Kiwanis Club of Georgetown, Delaware 


N studying the programs of clubs I 

find no continuity of theme. Topics 
are disconnected. If a club meets five 
times a month there may be five pro- 
grams which are totally unrelated. The 
program the first week may deal with 
safety; the second week, with under- 
privileged children; the third week, 
Canada; the fourth week, citizenship; 
and the fifth week, urban-rural rela- 
tions. In such which are the 
rule, the club jumps from one topic to 
another without getting a deep con- 
ception of any phase of Kiwanis work. 

We think that it would be a decided 
improvement to have a continuity of 
theme when feasible. The same theme 
may be used for two, three, or more 
successive meetings. You could, doubt- 
less, have a series of consecutive pro- 
grams on “How Can We Improve 
Smithville?” “What Can We Do To Get 
Better County Government?,” “Rural- 
Urban Relations,” “Vocational Guid- 
ance,” “Better Business Standards for 
Osceola City,” ete. 

The plan which is generally used of 
having disconnected progress leads to 
shallowness: the men do not, and can- 
not, get a broad, deep grasp of any one 
object or objective of Kiwanis. By 
following the plan which we suggest, 
Kiwanians will become well grounded 
in a few vital topics, and more will be 
accomplished. This plan will require 
more thought and planning than the 
usual haphazard type of program but 
it will be well worth the extra effort. 


cases, 















Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Stages Musical Comedy 
Vancouver Kiwanians have added an- 
other play to their already long list 
of musical comedy successes by pre- 
enting a first-rate presentation of 


Paul Rubens’ “Miss Hook of Holland.” 

This play was presented every night 
for one week, and the spontaneous re- 
ponse of a capacity audience greeted 
every quip and humorous _by-play, 
together with bright, animated 
resulted in a most en- 
joyable production. 

Proceeds of these annual productions 
go into the Kiwanis fund for work with 
children and other 


which, 


chorus singing, 
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Pasadena, California, 
Runs Series of Free Movies 

Under its Public Affairs and Boys 
and Girls Work Committees, the Ki- 
wanis Club of Pasadena, California, 
sponsored and presented a very suc- 
cessful series of free motion pictures 
at the city park, as a service and en- 
tertainment designed especially for the 
under-privileged children of the vicin- 
ity. 

Altogether seven evening outdoor 
programs of talking pictures were ar- 
ranged and the attendance totaled 


eleven thousand. Particular effort was 
made to insure the showing of care- 
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fully selected pictures of interest to 
the young people, and the attendance 
which included many from surround- 
ing communities, attested to the qual- 
ity and timeliness of the entertain- 
ment. The programs were not too long 
so the youngsters could return to their 
homes at a reasonable hour. 

The Pasadena club feels that a series 
of programs such as this could be of 
very definite value in entertaining the 
boys and girls of surrounding neighbor- 
hoods who might not otherwise be able 
to enjoy motion pictures. The series, 
it was expected, would likewise tend 
to prevent delinquency in a group of 
children that the club was especially 
desirous of reaching. The results were 
found to more than justify the ex- 
pectation of those in charge. The 
Juvenile Bureau of the city police de- 
partment took cognizance of the activ- 
ity, commending the club’s efforts in a 
letter to Kiwanians. 


Martinez, California, 
Furnishes Playground Equipment 
One of the major projects of the 
Martinez club during the year was the 
furnishing of playground equipment 
for the new city park. Eight teeter 
totters, 8 swings, 2 handwalkers and 
4 giant strides have been presented 
to the city so far. 
While this project was adopted and 
carried out by the club it became a 





matter of general community codpera- 
tion. Kiwanian Allen Calderwood, 
superintendent of Martinez Shell Re- 
finery, arranged for the donation of 
steel pipe for the project. Kiwanian 
Forrest Routt, superintendent of 
schools, placed the school shops at the 
disposal of the club, and Kiwanian 
Robert Henderson, director of Indus- 
trial Education, and welding instructor 
in the high school, had the equipment 
made under his supervision. Kiwanian 
taymon Claeys, Mayor, had the pieces 
erected by the city street department. 

The list price of the equipment in- 
stalled was $1,850 and the actual cost 
to the club was $175. 


East Dearborn, Michigan, 
Holds Memorial Service 

A memorial ceremony was held by 
the East Dearborn club as a part of 
the program of those members of the 
club who have passed away during the 
10 years of the club’s existence. One 
of the members read from the club his- 
tory the life story of each of the de- 
ceased members. As each one was 
mentioned a candle was lighted. All of 
the members then stood with heads 
bowed for one minute of silence which 
was terminated by the playing of taps 
somewhere outside the meeting hall. 
The ceremony closed with the member- 
ship singing one verse of “Abide With 
Me.” 





Ic won't be long now till another group of gratin ag children like these will be sent to camp by the Kiwanis Club of Henderson, 
b . M. Crowder, director, can be seen with a few of the camp councilors. 
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Batavia, New York, 
Sponsors 4-H Potato Day 

The Fourteenth annual Kiwanis 4-H 
Potato Day was held with 30 4-H Po- 
tato club members present. Kiwanians 
furnished transportation for the young- 
sters attending and in the morning the 
boys and girls enjoyed a sports program 
at the YMCA. They also brought in an 
exhibit of potatoes, and these exhibits 
were arranged in the lobby of the “Y.” 

Luncheon was served at noon and the 
boys and girls were guests of Kiwan- 
ians at the regular Kiwanis luncheon. 
Dr. Pratt of Cornell University was the 
speaker, and he told of the work the 
boys and girls are doing. 


South Gate-Walnut Park, 
California, Dedicates New Building 


Dedication of the community center 
building toward which the Kiwanis club 
has expended $300 and provided labor 
and leadership, was held during the late 
fall. 

Various organizations of the com- 
munity were invited to participate. 
Former Governor of the State of Cali- 
fornia and member at Long Beach, 
Frank F. Merriam, gave the dedicatory 
address. This building is approximate- 
ly 40 by 60 feet, with a kitchen, toy- 
loan room and Boy Scout hut annexes. 
Three large stone fireplaces are part of 
the building's. 


Irvington, New Jersey, to 
Celebrate Americanization Day 


Harry Knox, chairman of the Public 
Affairs Committee of the Irvington 
club, announces that his club is fol- 
lowing the suggestion of Kiwanis In- 
ternational to “revivify the conviction 
in the hearts and minds of Americans 
that the preservation of the glorious 
heritage we enjoy necessitates activity, 
devotion and loyalty to our country.” 

The Irvington club plans a celebra- 
tion of Americanization Day on April 
23, at which time they will secure an 
outstanding speaker who will talk on 
“Americanization and Democracy.” 

Kiwanians have arranged to pur- 
chase fifteen books under the general 
grouping of “Know America” which 
will be donated to the town library, 
and working in conjunction with the 
librarians and the school officials they 


have prepared a 
list of several 
hundred books on 
this subject, with 
a brief outline, to 
be circulat- 
ed throughout the 
entire school sys- 
tem. It is urged 
that these books 
be read and stud- 
ied by the chil- 
dren and recom- 
mended that 
parents also read 
them. These 
books will be 
available through 
the library at the 
schools. There 


ly 10,000 school 
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: A portrait of Judge William Allen, founder of the city of Allentown, Penn- 
are approximate-  sylyania, and painted by John Singleton Copley, an early American painter, 


was bought and presented to the city by the Allentown Kiwanis club. Henry 
I. Aulenbach, president of the club, is shown passing over title of the por- 


children in Irv- trait to Hon. Malcolm Gross, mayor of Allentown, with Judge Frank M. 


ington. 

Efforts are also 
being made to have the various schools, 
during Americanization Week, require 
book reports covering these books, on 
the general subject of Americanization 
and Democracy. This program will tie 
in with the campaign being started by 
Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher for a chil- 
dren’s crusade for child refugees the 
world over, asking that funds totaling 
the child’s age be contributed for this 
purpose. This program was conducted 
during the period of April 22 to 
April 30. 


Englewood, Chicago, Sends 
Boys to Camp Every Year 


Each year the Englewood Kiwanis 
club finances a two-week outing at 
camp for 50 or 60 boys. Members 
themselves visit the homes of the ap- 
plicants and hand in reports to the 
Under-Privileged Child Committee. <A 
few typical reports made this year were 
like these: “Eight children in family; 
father unemployed for two years; 
mother works.” 

“Father on WPA; mother earns a 
few dollars by extra work; boy needs 
to get outdoors for his health.” 

“Boy hasn’t sufficient clothes to go 
to camp; very deserving family.” 

“Father is sick with arthritis; mother 
works nights; family in poor circum- 
stances; Robert needs to go to camp.” 

These are only a very few reports 
turned in from 100 to 150 applicants 





we a fe. 


A record of 100 per cent attendance was set by the Kiwanis Club of Hopkinsville, Kentucky, during a 





meeting at which Andy Devine, Hollywood moving picture star, was guest speaker. 


Trexler, director of the art museum watching the proceedings. 


who have been originally recommended 
by school, church and other youth 
leaders. The Under-Privileged Child 
Committee had the difficult task of 
selecting the 50 or 60 most worthy and 
needy applicants. 

When these boys were notified of 
their acceptance they were told to re- 
port for a health examination given by 
Kiwanians Dr. Roy Hohman and Dr. 
Robert J. Schmidt. Last year seven- 
teen boys were given free dental and 
medical attention by Kiwanians as a 
result of these examinations. 

Twenty men were enlisted to drive 
the boys and their baggage to Camp 
Cutten which is operated by the Engle- 
wood Y.M.C.A. and located 60 miles 
northwest of Chicago. Lawrence C. 
Smith, president of the club, stated: 
“This project makes a real contribution 
to the under-privileged youth of our 
community. I have been impressed 
with the fine way in which all of our 
members have codperated in making 
these two weeks of outdoor living pos- 
sible for these needy boys.” 


Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
Presents Masterpiece to City 


As a result of one of their projects, 
the Allentown Kiwanis club recently 
raised $800 and purchased an art mas- 
terpiece and historic treasure. It is a 
portrait of Judge William Allen, found- 
er of the city of Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the first chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of that state. The por- 
trait was painted by John Singleton 
Copley, an early American painter, in 
Philadelphia in 1771 and it is still in 
excellent condition. 

After raising the funds for the pur- 
chase of the portrait, the Allentown 
club presented it to the city during the 
observance of National Art Week. A 
suitable plate, relating the story, was 
attached to the frame of the portrait 
which will be permanently hung in the 
Allentown Art Museum. 

The Kiwanis club and the community 
feel that this portrait is a distinct con- 
tribution to the artistic and historic cul- 
ture of the city of Allentown. 








Vice President Ray Manning of the West Hudson, New Jersey, Kiwanis club, of 
of Arlington, 


presenting a loving cup to a scoutmaster 


winner of a three-months rally competition sponsore 


Danville, Illinois, 
Gives Benefit Concert 


In coéperation with the high school 
officials and city superintendent of 
schools, the Kiwanis club was able to 
present the Illinois University Concert 
Band to the people of Danville. After 
the expense of bringing the 120 piece 
organization to Danville, the remaining 
proceeds were given to the Danville 
Grade School Band to buy permanent 
instruments, 

Since the band was organized sev- 
eral years ago, many boys and girls 
have been denied the privilege of join- 
ing the band because they lacked funds 
to purchase instruments. The concert 
established a fund that will go a long 
way in eliminating that problem. 


Uniontown, Pennsylvania, 
Sponsors K-Y Club 


To make available the 
Y.M.C.A. which would otherwise not be 
the Kiwanis Club of Union- 
town has for several years sponsored 
the K-Y Club. This club has been func- 
tioning for the past five years and 
there is a steadily increasing waiting 
list. Kiwanis President J. Nelson 
Mowls, President-elect J. Y. Chidesten 
and K-Y Chairman Abe Cohen each ex- 
pressed the hope that it would be pos- 
sible to the K-Y membership 
during the year. 


resources of 


possible, 


enlarge 


Every Christmas the Kiwanis club 
joins the K-Y Club in giving a Christ- 
mas party at the Y.M.C.A, 


Lead, South Dakota, 
Sponsors Speech Tournament 

In promoting its citizenship activity 
the Lead, South Dakota, club sponsors 
a speech tournament for high school 
students. The Kiwanis committee sends 
to the schools of the Black Hills region 
an invitation to send contestants to 


the tournament, thus arousing the in- 
terest of many schools in extemporan- 
eous speech, First announcements are 
sent in September, and follow-up let- 
ters, advertising posters and helpful 
score sheets are sent to schools from 


time to time until 
the date for the 
tournament is 
set. 

Much pioneer- 
ing work has 
been necessary to 
arouse interest in 


this type of 
speech work. The 
club feels’ that 


this has been emi- 
nently worth- 
while as it has 
developed speech 
ability and inter- 
est in current 
events on_ the 
part of hundreds 


New Jersey, the high . school 
by the Kiwanis club. students in this 
region. 


Tournament day in 1939 found fifty- 
two contestants at Lead to participate 
in the speech events of the day. Two 
competent judges rated the speakers 
and gave helpful criticisms to them and 
to their coaches. During the noon hour 
a hundred speakers, coaches and visi- 
ting speakers enjoyed a luncheon to- 
gether at which a humorous program 
was given by student talent. 


The club committee consisting of 
Oscar W. Kolberg, high school debate 
coach and chairman of the contest, 


Ralph V. Hunkins, superintendent of 
the Lead Schools and Clay C. Curran, 
high school principal, worked all day 
on the last tournament, keeping every- 
thing running smoothly. President 
Harold Shea presented the awards to 
the twelve students who earned them 
and to the school winning the most 
points, a handsome victory trophy. 


Los Angeles, California, 
Continues “Sunset Center” Work 
This year marks the ninth year of the 
club’s activities at Sunset Community 
Center, a recreational center in what 
was once known to juvenile authorities 
as the “black spot” of the city. However, 
records show that ‘juvenile delinquency 
in this area has decreased over 50 per 
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cent due to the efforts of Kiwanians in 
providing wholesome recreation for 
these boys and girls. 

The Sunset Center Committee is com- 
posed of 24 members, with subcommit- 
tees appointed to look after athletics, 
handicraft, Boy Scouts, maintenance of 
the Center, medical examinations, pro- 
grams and club work. The committee, 
at its first meeting made up a budget of 
expenditures, amounting to $3,000 and 
the board of directors, in approving the 
budget, authorized a monthly payment 
of $175 to cover the salary of a full- 
time supervisor, janitor, office supplies, 
incidental running expenses, entertain- 
ment and transportation expenses. 

A total of 1,450 contacts were made in 
the Boys’ Department, which, with the 
average of 85 boys who use the gym 
facilities each day, makes a total of 
3,150 contacts for the month. By con- 
tacts is meant each time a boy or girl 
visits the Center. 


Norwalk, Connecticut, Puts 
Norwalk on Display 

A “Norwalk on Display” project was 
recently sponsored by the Kiwanis club. 
This consisted of having some fifty man- 
ufacturers display their wares in retail 
windows, and local high schools in com- 
petition with each other, designed the 
posters used. Twenty-five prizes were 
awarded in this contest. 

An essay contest was conducted in 
which the general public participated 
when they attempted to describe the 
different articles shown in the store 
windows and wrote a fifty word descrip- 
tion of them and submitted the slogan 
for boosting Norwalk. The first of the 
three prizes was $50. 

Although this project was sponsored 
merely as a means of publicizing arti- 
cles manufactured in Norwalk to people 
of that community, over $800 was raised 
from the manufacturers. After all ex- 


penses were paid for, the Kiwanis club 
turned over the remaining $150 to the 
Under-Privileged Child fund. 

This project created a great deal of 
interest and gained much good publicity 
for the club. 
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Cub Pack of Mr. Lassen Area Council sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Red Bluff, California. 
This picture was taken at the entrance of new Scout Hall recently acquired for Scout work by the 
Red Bluff district. 
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Aledo, Illinois, Buys 
Raincoats for Patrol Boys 


White raincoats, with colored Sam 
Brown belts and the school safety 
patrol insignia on one arm, and also 
rain helmets were purchased by the 
Aledo Kiwanis club for the eight Aledo 
patrol boys. Proceeds from a Kiwanis 
sponsored show featuring Marquis the 
Magician paid for these new outfits. 

Kiwanians solicited the hearty co- 
operation of the entire community in 
making possible the purchase of bad 
weather clothes for the dependable 
safety patrol boys who have been doing 
a splendid job of protecting pedes- 
trians and young school children from 
traffic hazards. 

One member of the patrol last year 
received a trip to Washington, D.C., 
for his outstanding work on the patrol 
and for giving indication of possessing 
all the qualities that make for good 
citizenship. The Chicago Motor Club, 
sponsor of school safety patrols, paid 
for the boy’s trip. 


Mendota, Illinois, 
and Farmers Get Together 

For five years the Kiwanis Club of 
Mendota has sponsored a _ Kiwanis- 
Farmer get-together. At these meet- 
ings a good program is always put on, 
followed with refreshments. 

This year’s meeting was attended by 
over 700 farmers. The high school 
band gave a concert from 7:30 to 8:00, 
after which two local young people 
who had won honors at the Interna- 
tional Live Stock show were presented 
to the audience and gave a short talk 
on how they took care of their prize 
winning calves. The main speaker of 
the evening was Mr. Lester Pfister, 
the ‘“‘father’” of hybrid corn. 


Peninsula-Portland, Oregon, 
Attends 4-H Radio Revue 


One of the club’s regular meetings 
was held on the Corvallis College cam- 
pus on the occasion of the annual 4-H 
Club radio review. The club sponsored 
thirteen students at the 4-H summer 
school in Corvallis. 

Joseph Roark, chairman of the 4-H 
Club Committee, was in charge of the 
meeting and in his opening remarks 
pointed out that in the five years Penin- 
sula Kiwanians have been sponsoring 


4-H Club work they have 
sent a total of fifty-two 
boys and girls to the 
summer school in Cor- 
vallis. 

After the dinner the 
radio program under 
sponsorship of the KOAC 
broadcasting station, 
with talent from the 
2,500 4-H Club members 
from all over the state, 
went on the air. The pro- 
gram consisted of instru- 
mental and vocal music, 
readings, tap and ballet 


dancing and was a compliment not only 
to the children themselves but to the 
conductors and sponsors. 


Springfield Massachusetts, 
Organizes Community Center 

The William Street School in Spring- 
field has been remodeled and newly 
equipped through the efforts of the 
Kiwanis club and individuals of the 
city. Parents, realizing full well the 
poor environment their children were 
forced to live in, have campaigned for 
the erection of a boys’ club and a girls’ 
club for many years. 

President J. Frank Tucker persuaded 
the Kiwanis club to donate $7,000 if 
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With the help of the Women’s Club, the Orono, 

Maine, Kiwanis club purchased and erected new 

Street signs for every street in the community. 

Above are members of the committee shown erect- 

ing the first sign. From left to right: William 

Luro, Edward Rice and Major H. L. Henkle, 
chairman of the committee. 


the city would fix up the building so 
as to meet the demands of a boys’ and 
girls’ club, and then would transfer to 
the board of directors of the club all 
rights to the building. A _ total of 
$6,400 has gone into the reconstruction 
of the site, and about $10 has been 
spent for equipment, most of which was 
donated. 


Morrilton, Arkansas, 
Host to Future Citizens 


To encourage nineteen boys of Mor- 
rilton to study and work to become 
useful future citizens was the object of 
one of the most worthy get-together 
meetings sponsored by the Morrilton 
Kiwanis club during 1939. 

The nineteen boys and Kiwanians who 
were their hosts at a luncheon held in 
the Presbyterian Annex received a treat 
in the nature of an inspirational talk 
by Rev. J. A. Gatlin, on how to become 
good citizens. Miss Ruth Spencer, child 
welfare worker, codperated with the 
Kiwanis club in getting the boys to- 
gether. 

One of the club’s major activities for 
1940 is safety on highways. Just re- 
cently the club mailed to all neighbor- 








Part of the flower show sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Santa Ana, California. Only amateur growers participated in this show. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Alamosa, Colorado, on the occasion of its first meeting in 1940. The meeting 

was held in the Log Inn which is the regular meeting place of the club, the program on this occasion 

being devoted to a discussion of the achievements of the club during the past year and their plans 
for the coming year. 


hood schools copies of a letter from 
W. W. Mitchell, director of highways 
of the Arkansas State Highway Com- 
mission, appealing for help to stop the 
“slaughter upon the streets and high- 
ways of Arkansas.” 

Accompanying the letter from Direc- 
tor Mitchell was another letter from the 
Kiwanis club signed by the Public Af- 
fairs Committee requesting the school 
superintendent to talk to their “student 
body at an early date on the value of 
obeying safety laws on highways, rea- 
sonable rate of speed, especially in 
school zones, proper lights, brakes, horn 
and absolute sober condition.” 

The letter was signed by P. A. Dollar, 
C. M. Farish, C. A. Imboden, and F. M. 
Eubanks of the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee of the Kiwanis club. 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania, 
Holds Mass Religious Meet 

In direct contrast to almost any coun- 
try in Europe, where such a meeting 
would not be allowed, more than a 
thousand men and women and a 
large representation of young people, 
jammed the Court House in an un- 
denominational, non-sectarian religious 
mass meeting to pay tribute to two 
great American leaders, George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln. 

Jew, Catholic and Protestant, black 
and white, met in the same room de- 
monstrating the true American spirit. 
So successful was this meeting spon- 
sored by the Doylestown Kiwanis club 
that the officers are planning to make 
it an annual affair. The meeting is the 
direct outgrowth of one of Kiwanis 
International’s objectives: the support 
of churches in their spiritual aims. 

The meeting was planned under the 
direction of Dr. John J. Bridgeman, 
chairman of the Program Committee. 


Joplin, Missouri, Provides 
Meals for Indigent Boys 


During the winter months of each 
year the Joplin Kiwanis club has as one 
of its major activities the provision of 
an evening meal and program, each 
week, for approximately 100 indigent 
boys. 


The Y.M.C.A. of Joplin codperates 


with the Kiwanis club by permitting the 
boys to meet in their building where 
they are allowed to use the swimming 
pool and a large room on the second 
floor where Kiwanians pro- 
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groups participated in the program, 
and the meeting held this year was 
felt to be one of the most successful 
ones ever held by the Kiwanis club. 


Brantford, Ontario, 
Extends Vocational Guidance Work 

During the year, in conjunction 
with the Y.W.C.A. and the Brantford 
Business Women’s Association, the Ki- 
wanis club greatly extended its work 
among the girls who attend the Kiwanis 
camp at Port Dover during the sum- 
mer. 

Various classes for different types 
of training were organized. In the 
Project Group, including girls from 8 
to 11 years, classes were held under 
the supervision of the Y.W.C.A. sec- 
retaries. Here the girls were taught 
various games, the making of Dutch 
dolls, singing and sewing. 

Classes were organized in swimming 
and gymnasium for which the students 
were chosen by a joint committee com- 





vide them with a dinner. 





Before the program is 
offered, group singing is 
led by Gus Voelker, mem- 
ber of the Under-Privi- 
leged Child Committee. 
After the meal, the pro- 
gram, usually consisting 
of a talk by a member of 
the Kiwanis club or some 
other speaker of the com- 
munity, is given. Such 
talks are usually based on 
the life of great men of 
our country who, possibly 
as indigent boys them- 
selves, have climbed to the 
top of the ladder through 
their own initiative. 

These talks and exam- 
ples have proved to be 
very helpful and encour- 
aging to these lads as well 
as giving them the priv- 
ilege of getting acquaint- 
ed with a number of the 
businessmen of the city. 
In addition to the club’s furnishing a 
speaker, a number of the other members 
of the club usually take part in these 
meetings as guests and thereby keep 
interested in this type of work. 


Robert Turner, 


Boys participating in these weekly 
events are selected from the various 
schools by the principals and teachers. 
The Under-Privileged Child Committee, 
of which Walter Wheeler is chairman, 
is very active in this work. 


Chadron, Nebraska, 
Enjoys Farmers’ Night 


More than fifty people from Chadron 
traveled to Whitney recently where 
they and surrounding farmers attended 
a dinner sponsored by the Chadron 
Kiwanis club. After dinner, a short 
program was held in the auditorium. 
C. H. Bright, president of the club, 
responded to the welcome extended by 
the people of Whitney. 


Both the Whitney and Chadron 





chairman of the Agriculture Committee of the 


Lincoln, Illinois, Kiwanis club, congratulating Kenton Opperman 
of Mt. Pulaski, winner of 4-H Club award. 


posed of members from the Y.W.C.A., 
the Brantford Business Women’s As- 
sociation and the Kiwanis club. Classes 
did not overlap, however, so that dur- 
ing the year 45 girls were instructed 
in swimming and 85 in gymnasium 
work, a total of 130 girls. 

A Club Meeting class, composed of 
an older group of girls, mainly 11 
and 12 years old, gave girls an op- 
portunity to be graduated from classes 
as carried on in codperation with the 
Kiwanis club into classes conducted by 
the Y.W.C.A. among older girls. One 
of the projects of this class was the 
making of toys to be given away as 
Christmas gifts. 

A Remedial Class, held under the 
direction of the physical director of 
the Y.W.C.A. had as its aim the cor- 
rection of poor posture, deformities, 
ete. 

The Kiwanis club gives a Christ- 
mas party annually for the group of 
girls it sponsors, 
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Goldsboro, North Carolina, 
Achieves Much in 1939 

At the beginning of 1939 a Major 
Objectives Committee was appointed 
by Kiwanis President C. H. Gurley 
and a schedule was drafted whereby 
the committee worked out a fine pro- 
gram which was submitted to and ac- 
cepted by the club. The major object- 
ives were: 


Promotion of Agriculture. 
Church Appreciation. 

Upkeep and Maintenance of the 
Boy Scout Cabin. 

4. Health and Sanitation. 

5. The Safety Patrol. 
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Each of these committees used the 
funds which were alloted to them and 
did valuable work in completing their 
programs. Of special mention was the 
work of the Health and Sanitation 
Committee on the cause and prevention 
of cancer. School children of Wayne 
County submitted 430 essays on the 
subject and the club gave out $80 in 
prizes. 


Ogden, Utah, Active 
In Citizenship Work 


The Ogden club held a unique meet- 
ing recently under the direction of 
Earnest P. Mills and his Citizenship 
Committee. A new group of citizens 
consisting of 25 subjects of the British 
Empire, 20 Holland, 14 Italy, 5 Greece, 
5 Germany, 5 Denmark, 4 Spain, one 
Turkey and one Arabia, were guests of 
Kiwanis prior to their taking the oath 
of allegiance to the United States of 
America. Special speakers were had 
and flag ceremonies and other patriotic 
features were given. Court officials 
and instructors who had been working 
with the group were also special guests. 


New Orleans, Louisiana, 
Proud of its Boy Scouts 

The Kiwanis Club of New Orleans 
sponsors Troop 42 of the New Orleans 
Council, Boy Scouts of America, affili- 
ated with the Waldo Burton Memorial 
Home. 

Some of these boys are orphans and 
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others are from 
families unable 
to provide for 
them. This troop 
also sponsors a 
Cub pack and has 
recently pro- 
moted twelve 
older Scouts to a 
neighboring Sea 
Scout Ship. 

The Troop 
Committee con- 
sisting of mem- 
bers of the Ki- 
wanis club, are 
extremely active 
and have held 
an anniversary 
party at which 
these Scouts 
were guests. Ki- 








wanians have ar- 


es ae Sie h Slides have been erected in neighborhood parks for the use of children by 
range or the the Kiwanis Club of Penetanguishene, Ontario. From left to right are 


purchase of an 
American and 
Troop flag and 
numerous items of camping equipment. 
Members on this committee are L. L. 
Newman, chairman; Paul C. Ferguson, 
Charles P. Knost and Joseph Spear. 


Trophies Presented By 
Bellingham, Washington 

Presenting the trophy to the win- 
ning club before an audience of 200 
4-H Club members, Kiwanian Bruce 
Young was asked why the Kiwanis 
club was interested in 4-H Club de- 
velopment. He replied that the Ki- 
wanis club is interested in any club or 
organization that will help build bet- 
ter men or better citizens. That they 
are designed to develop humanity, en- 
courage living by the Golden Rule; 
promote higher standards of life; pro- 
mote better citizenship; provide friend- 
ships and better communities; codper- 
ate in forming sound public opinion, 
righteousness, justice, patriotism and 
goodwill. 

In return, Kiwanian Young asked 
his audience: ‘‘Where is to be found a 
more fertile field for carrying out 
those objectives than in the 4-H Clubs? 
They are striving for excellence and 





LUTE 


Kiwanians Rey. Robert Dwelley, Secretary Conrad Hewson, A. B. Thompson 
and Past President Edward Bailey. Harry Peake, photographer, is on 


extreme right. 


we are forwarding our objectives and 
justifying our existence when we en- 
courage the projects they adopt. 

‘“‘We have only to look backward to 
the struggles of the farming communi- 
ties to realize what influence education 
has had on farm development. Our 
country cannot be prosperous unless 
farmers are prosperous and contented. 
To keep them contented they must 
have the conveniences, the improve- 
ments, the knowledge that makes for 
better living. As we look forward to 
the farm problems that constantly ap- 
pear we have greater confidence than 
ever before that they will be solved 
as they arise for our young generation 
in preparing to meet them with a 
sound vigorous program. We Kiwan- 
ians are happy to be able to help.” 


Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
Raises Milk Fund 


In order to strengthen the milk fund, 
Kiwanian Larry Geer, owner of the 
Laramar Ballroom, donated the pro- 
ceeds from an old-time dance which 
was attended by the members of the 
club and their friends. Over $100 was 





Troop 42 of the New Orleans Council, Boy Scouts of America affiliated with the Waldo Burton Memorial Home and sponsored by the New Orleans, 
Louisiana, Kiwanis club. Some of these boys are orphans and others come from families not able to provide for them, 
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added to a project that is of the utmost 
importance to under-privileged chil- 
dren. 

The Milk Fund Show, staged annually 
by the Kiwanis club, raises over $1,000 
every year, and from this fund 50,000 
bottles of milk are distributed to under- 
privileged school children. 


Tillamook, Oregon, 
Holds High Jinx 

A benefit floor show and High Jinx 
was held recently by the Kiwanis Club 
of Tillamook in order to raise the club’s 
Under-Privileged Child Fund. 
dancers, magicians, min- 
strels, orchestras and fortune telling 
were among the numerous stunts in- 
cluded on the program of which Presi- 
dent Fritz Beltz was master of cere- 
monies and chief barker fittingly 
adorned in full dress even to the high 
hat and gold-headed cane. 


Singers, 


The net amount realized after paying 
initial expenses was $175. 


Decatur, Illinois, 
Host to Farmers 


Central Illinois 
wives enjoyed a 


farmers and their 
return engagement 
with the Decatur Kiwanis club when 
a total of 700 persons attended the 
three hour “good-will roundup” which 
was considered so successful that it is 
planned to make this an annual event. 

Good-will exchange between agricul- 
ture and business was initiated by the 
farmers last year when the Kiwanis 
club was invited to the Grace Metho- 
dist Church for an oyster supper, and 
the “roundup,” featuring a program 
of music, speeches and movies, was in 
reciprocation. 


Baby resuscitator which the Montclair, New Jersey, club presented 

i The hospital up to this 

time had no such apparatus and many new-born babies, unable 
to breathe, were in danger of dying. 


to the Montclair Community Hospital. 
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This photo was taken at a special Boy Scout 
Kiwanis Club of Covington, Kentucky. The 


rogram 
our gentlemen in the background are, left to right: 


iven at one of the weekly meetings of the 


Vernon Page, scoutmaster; Jess Bailey, Arthur Eilerman and Joseph Leist, members of the Boys 
and Girls Work Committee. 


With the auditorium almost filled to 
capacity, farmers and _  Kiwanians 
joined in community singing, heard 
welcoming addresses by Mayor Charles 
E. Lee and President A. J. DuQuaine, 
and the evening was concluded with 
the serving of coffee and doughnuts. 


Warren, Pennsylvania, 
Organizes Y.M.C.A. Boys’ Club 

A Saturday Evening Boys’ Club, 
sponsored by the Kiwanis club and 
supervised by the Under-Privileged 
Child Committee under the direction 
of Chauncey E. Davis, boasts an un- 
usual attendance record by boys who 
may be found at 
EP - Tye Gc ak 
each evening 
from six to eight- 
thirty o’clock. 

Boys who be- 
long to this club 
pay no fee of any 
kind in order to 


enjoy the privi- 
lege of club mem- 
bership at the 
ep de The _ pro- 
gram consists of 
reporting at the 
Y.M.C.A. each 


Saturday evening 
at six o’clock. 
The session usu- 
ally opens with a 
swim under the 
personal direc- 
tion of Red Cross 
life-saving ex- 
perts. Then the 
boys enjoy a pe- 
riod in the game 
room and later 
retire to the sec- 
ond floor for de- 
votionals under 
the direction of 
Mr. Davis, after 
which there is a 


roll call. 

Usually there is a talk or program 
arranged by the particular Kiwanians 
in charge for the evening, and group 
singing is always enjoyed. Oftentimes 
there are movies and stunts with the 
program concluding in time for the 
boys to play more games and finish 


their stay in the “Y” about eight- 
thirty. 
A different committee from the 


Kiwanis club is assigned for each ses- 
sion of the S.E.B. and many of the 
men who have enjoyed meeting with 
the boys have been impressed by the 
excellent conduct and loyalty dis- 
played by the young members. 


Hutchinson, Minnesota, 
Host to 4-H Club Members 


The 356 4-H Club boys and girls of 
McLeod County were honored recently 
when 600 people attended the fifth an- 
nual recognition banquet sponsored by 
the Hutchinson Kiwanis club. It was 
the largest attendance ever to be pres- 
ent for this annual feature event. 

M. J. Higgins, president of the Kiwa- 
nis club, presided over the meeting and 
introduced a number of distinguished 
guests, including the members of the 
board of commissioners. Following a 
short period of singing President Hig- 
gins presented his official welcome and 
turned the meeting over to the master 
of ceremonies. 

After a short talk by R. A. Fischer, 
former county agent, the awards were 
presented to individual club members 
and clubs for group work during the 
year. 


Augusta, Maine, 
Gives Free Dental Aid 

During the summer of 1939 it was 
the wish of the Augusta Kiwanis club 
to give aid to a few deserving children. 
Accordingly, it was planned to establish 
a dental clinic for children under the 
auspices of the club. 
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The lady in pig skin is evidently getting enough vitamins. 





She’s a registered Poland China sow, 


one year old and infanticipating, who was presented to a young Mission Bottom Future Farmer of 


America by the Salem, Oregon, Kiwanis club. 


Left to right are Kiwanians John Throne, Duane 


Felton, receiver; Fred Klaus, Rev. George Swift, president, and Jens Svinth, agriculture instructor 
at the high school. 


It was agreed that the purpose of the 
Dental Clinic would be to bring health 
to a group of under-privileged children, 
and would be a demonstration of what 
can be done with limited funds to cor- 
rect a problem usually very expensive. 
It was decided that corrections of den- 
tal defects only would be attempted by 
the club and the very important educa- 
tional approach would come through 
the Augusta schools. 

A long time project that would not 
be a heavy drain on the carefully budg- 
eted treasury was devised. Providing 
pre-school children only were selected 
it was felt that a group of children 
could enter school with dental health 
and thus the work of the dental clinic 
would be lightened. In this way, the 
Kiwanis club felt it would not only help 
these few children but also indirectly 
aid the City of Augusta. 

The dentists agreed to pool their 
resources and with the provision that 
indigent children only were to be cared 
for, they would do the work at a re- 
duced rate; the basis of the fee was 
that established by the Maine Dental 
Society for indigent cases. 


Santa Maria, California, 
Works With Boy Scouts 

Among its many objectives the Ki- 
wanis Club of Santa Maria began the 
sponsoring and supervision of the lo- 
cal Boy Scout Troop, supplying neck- 
erchiefs containing the Kiwanis emblem 
in gold needle work for each boy. 

At present there are 36 Scouts in 
this troop which has to date produced 
four Eagle Scouts, three being regis- 
tered assistant Scout masters who are 
attending universities. This is the only 
Boy Scout Troop in this area which 
has never lapsed in registration. 

In addition to supplying uniforms 
for this troop, and cash contributions 
of from $35 to $60 each year, the 
Kiwanis club often specializes in giv- 


ing the boys work to earn some spend- 
ing money. Kiwanians also take them 
on outings of several days at a time 
to some attractive mountain spot or to 
some ocean beach. 

For the past ten years the Santa 
Maria club has also sponsored a Camp 
Fire Girls’ Group, and since 1934 has 
sponsored the Santa Maria Sea Scouts. 


Salem, Oregon, Gives 
Registered Sow to Farmer 

A home in fine style was found by 
a year-old registered Poland sow who 
will present her new owner with a lit- 
ter of pigs as a nucleus of a herd of 
purebred swine, when the Kiwanis 
club, through its Agriculture Commit- 
tee, gave title to Duane Felton, in the 
presence of several members of the com- 
mittee, without ceremony. Two news- 
paper photographers were witnesses. 
Attending the presentation were Rev. 
George Swift, president of the club; 
Fred Klaus, chairman of the Agricul- 
ture Committee; 
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pigs of the litter to the club. These in 
turn will be given other boys. 

Taft, California, 
Holds Vocational Day 
Junior college students and high 


school seniors and juniors attended the 
vocational day program sponsored by 
the Taft Kiwanis club. Dr. Rufus B. 
von KleinSmid spoke before them and a 
group of teachers in the auditorium 
where the program was given. 

Approximately 100 vocational confer- 
ences, presided over by student chair- 
men and featuring an expert in each 
vocational field, were held immediately 
after the general assembly meetings. 
Each student participated in the three 
vocational conferences which he had 
selected. High school and junior college 
teachers had also been assigned to at- 
tend the conference of their choice, al- 
though they only participated as needed 
in the discussion. 


Lindsay, Ontario, Host 
to Soldier Son of Secretary 


The town of Lindsay is represented 
by several young men in the overseas 
forces, but there is one young man 
who has had an exceedingly exciting 
and thrilling experience and who is 
at present visiting his parents in Lind- 
say, previous to taking up radio work 
with the air forces. 

Lawson Blakely, a son of Mr. Wes- 
ley Mason, secretary of the Kiwanis 
club, spent the past two years as a 
wireless operator on the merchant 
marines, sailing out of England. He 
has visited some 18 countries and on 
the last trip to the home port was an 
officer on the ‘Pensilva,’” which was 
torpedoed by Germans as she was near- 
ing Liverpool. Officer Blakely was one 
of the last officers to leave the sink- 
ing ship. 

Lawson Blakely is a keen observer 
and his address to the Kiwanis club 
was greatly enjoyed. 





Jens F. Svinth, 
agriculture in- 
structor at Salem 
High School and 
John Throne. 


Duane Felton, 
the winner of the 
pig, is a junior in 
the high school 
and a member of 
the Future Farm- 
ers of America. 
The young sow 
cost the Kiwanis 
club $43. In re- 
turn, with a com- 


plete contract 
signed by both 


parties in the 
transaction, he 
promises to care 
for the animal, 
give it proper 
food and shelter 
and to return two 


Boy Scout troop. Shown are representatives of the Cubs, Bo 
Sea Scouts and scoutmasters at a program sponsored by the club. 





The Kiwanis Club of Sellersville, Pennsylvania, became official sponsors of 


couts and 
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West Virginia, Kiwanians undertook a 
house square. 


A. V. Walker, G. 


Morgantown, 
in the court 


R. P. Davis, 


REE COMMUNITY CONC ERTS 





all 


i 


new project this year by giving free concerts 


Left to right are enonabers of the Music Committee who had charge: 
B. Blackburn, president ; 
c. 


D. A. Christopher, G. S. Brewer and Dr. 


>. C. Romine, chairman. 


London, Ontario, 
Active in War Service 


London Kiwanians are carrying on 
a splendid project in providing enter- 
tainment and befriending the soldiers 
who are stationed in London and vicin- 
ity. Their contribution to this good 
cause is immensely appreciated by the 
soldiers. 
which the club has _ sub- 
the month of January only 


Figures 
mitted for 


are indicative of the merit of this 
project; 2,110 soldiers and_ their 
friends attended the Sunday evening 


entertainment, and coffee and cake were 
provided by the club. There were 
entertainers at this event. 

From 10 to 12 
Vimy orchestra were in 
each evening, and an average of 
Kiwanians gave their services week- 
ly. Members of the club who took part 
in shows given in past years, revived 
their acts and made two of the eve- 
nings real Kiwanis nights. 


wie = 
io 


members of the 
attendance 
75 


A special feature was the appear- 
ance of Margaret Messer Morris who 
captivated her audience by her excellent 
vocal contributions. Visiting in Toronto 
at the time she returned the following 
week to give a repeat performance. 


Billings, Montana, Has 
Agricultural Projects 


Three good feeder calves were re- 
cently purchased and turned over to 
three outstanding boys by Kiwanis and 
other service clubs of Billings. The 
calves are to be fattened for the next 
regional junior fat stock show to be 
held at Billings next fali. 

Boys who made outstanding records 
in junior feeding projects last year 
will feed the calves and exhibit them 
in the open classes and in a special 
contest to see which club gets the 
treats from the other two 

In selecting youngsters to compete 
in this contest those who had made the 
best showing in Yellowstone County 
were eligible and were selected by a 


assisted by Keith 
The regional fat 


special committee 
Sime, county agent. 
stock show at Billings for junior ex- 
hibitors showed a 100 per cent in- 
crease last year and reflects the 
progress made in the county in feeding 
both cattle, sheep and hogs. It is esti- 
mated that at present there are some 
100,000 lambs and 16,000 cattle on feed 
in this valley, and that feed supply 
could accommodate more. 


Ventura, California, 
Presents Nelson Eddy 


Under the sponsorship of the Ventura 
club Nelson Eddy, famous American 
baritone, screen and radio star, pre- 
sented one of his two Southern Cali- 
fornia personal appearance concerts in 
the Ventura Junior High School audi- 
torium. 

An early sellout of seats was assured 
by the prominence of the artist and 
packed house gave him encore after 
encore. His concert was divided into 
three parts, the first being classical, the 
second part consisting of 
more dramatic numbers 
and the third, more popu- 
lar numbers, one of which 
was “Balalaika.” 

President Frank Brad- 
ford stated that while the 
money made by the club 
from the concert would 
and could well be used in 
its under-privileged child 
work, the most important 
outcome of the event was 
the increased prestige it 
brought to the club. Res- 
ervations were made by 
people as far as Tucson, 
Arizona, a distance of 
more than 700 miles, and 
from all parts of South- 
ern California. Everyone 
was of the opinion that 
the Kiwanis sponsorship 
of such a high type con- 
cert was distinctly a com- 
munity service. 


agricu 


From left to right: 
Alfred Friesem; President of State Jersey Cattle ey Associa- 
tion H. C. Andrews, Past Kiwanis forma Dr. 
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Morgantown, West Virginia, 
Sponsors Free Concerts 

A new project was undertaken this 
year by the Kiwanis Club of Morgan- 
town, West Virginia, when Kiwanians 
sponsored free concerts given on the 
local Court House Square. The object 
of such a program was to arouse more 
interest in good music among all the 
people in the surrounding community, 
and to draw the people to these con- 
certs where they would be well enter- 
tained and allow them at the same 
time to get better acquainted. 

These programs were so arranged 
that practically all types of musical 
organizations were allowed to partici- 
pate and the varieties included were: 
201st Infantry Band; High School 
Bands; Girl Scouts’ Choir; students of 
local instructors; Hill Billy Bands and 
classical music, both instrumental and 
vocal, 

This was proven to be a very worth- 
while project and has already stimu- 
lated a great desire for local talent 
and musical groups to get a place on 
this program. 


Longview, Texas, 
To Build Softball Park 

The city commission of Longview 
recently granted permission to the 
Kiwanis club to build a softball park 
which will be lighted for night play 
at the city park on the site of the 
grounds formerly used by carnivals 
during the fair held each fall. 

The project of a softball park 
lighted for night play has long been 
advocated for Longview in order to 
furnish proper facilities for the numer- 
ous teams and leagues in and around 
the city. 

Interest in softball reached a new 

-ak last season when several tourna- 
caaake were staged in Longview and 
teams were organized throughout the 
East Texas oil field area. 

The Kiwanis club has worked out 
plans for constructing the softball dia- 
mond and erecting lights without any 





This vemee shows the calf that was given to an outstanding 
ural student by the Kiwanis Club of Geneva, New York. 


Agriculture teacher O. W. Watkins, Kiwanian 


- Cole and 
Kiwanian Jay Klube. 
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cost to the city. It was voted un- 
animously by the commission to give 
the club permission to construct the 
diamond. 


Mid-West Side, Chicago, 
Active With Blind Scouts 

Bob Riley and Bill Roy, two of the 
scouts of the Blind Boy Scout Troop 
No. 300 sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Mid-West Side, Chicago, were inter- 
viewed recently over radio station 
WLS in Chicago. 

This troop is the only one of its 
kind in the world. Kiwanian Ed 
Lhotka, member of the Mid-West Side 
club, who brought these two boys to the 
radio performance at the Chicago 
Eighth Street Theatre, is also a mem- 
ber of the Mid-West Executive Com- 
mittee of the Boy Scouts of America. 


DeKalb, Illinois, Has Same 
Secretary for 15 Years 

DeKalb, Illinois, Kiwanians feel they 
are extremely fortunate in having 
Edgar L. Knodle for a secretary. Sec- 
retary Knodle is starting his fifteenth 
year at that job and feels that he has 
mastered a few of the fine points of 
such a position. 

Kiwanis officials tell that a secretary 


can make or break a club and while 
Secretary Knodle would not want to 
take all credit for the success of 


the DeKalb club it is true that he has 
helped a lot in guiding its destiny. 

Every past president and the pres- 
ent incumbent will testify to his worth 
to the club. The job of secretary to a 
Kiwanis club is a hard one, but Secre- 
tary Knodle has had the job for so long 
it has become routine. In fact the 
members of the club believe he holds 
the record in the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District for consecutive years of ser- 
vice in that capacity. 

Following is a 10 point program for 
secretaries, from the observations of 
one who is starting his 15th year at 
the job: 





A blind Boy Scout Troop, the only one of its kind in the world, is sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Mid-West Side, Chicago. These two scouts, Bob Riley and Bill Roys recently appeared with the 
Prairie Ramblers over WLS, Chicago. 


1. Do the work your- 
self; don’t let your office 
girl be the club secretary. 

2. Read all correspond- 
ence, passing on to club 
officers or committee chair- 
men, letters or papers of 
interest to them. 

3. Keep complete rec- 
ords of club meetings and 
board meetings. 

4, Be prompt in mailing 
reports and in answering 
correspondence. 

5. Attend all meetings. 
Strive for a perfect at- 
tendance: record. 

6. Be diplomatic in col- 
lecting the dues. Get them 
in when due or soon after 
and pay special attention 
to the delinquents. 


7. Praise club officers 
and committee chairmen 
when good deeds have 


been accomplished. Be the 





A hockey match and ice show were held by the Kiwanis Club of Toledo, Ohio, 

Good Turn charity fund. i 

come of $2,454 which netted the club $1,531. 

is shown above handing the check to Arnold Mille, veteran club treasurer. 

Left to right are Mr. Miller, Fred Sprenger, Wesley Shannon, Mr. Luelleman 
and L. Jay Gifford, first vice president of the club. 


to raise funds for a 
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During a potato picking contest at the Eastern Idaho District Fair, 
Governors of Maine and Idaho paid a visit to Idaho Falls. Left 
to right, Earl Evans, past president, Idaho Falls; Governor C. A 
Bottolfsen of Idaho, Kiwanian; Governor Lewis O. Barrows, 
Maine, Kiwanian; and Fred E. Ring, 1939 president, Idaho Falls. 


“spark plug” of 


your club espe- 
cially during the 
“summer _let- 
down.” 

8 See that 
Kiwanis Interna- 
tional and your 


district office are 
kept posted on all 
club activities, no 
matter how small. 

9. Don’t miss 


the divisional 
and district train- 
ing schools for 
club secretaries. 
No matter how 
long you have 
served you can 
always learn 
The result was a gross in- SOme more. 


Udo A. Luelleman, realtor, 


10. Don’t try to 
run the club your- 
self. Offer sug- 
gestions and al- 
ways be ready to 
help but don’t try to “steal the show.” 


An A-1 Band for 
Coral Gables, Florida 

For some years an attempt had been 
made to form a high school band but 
with little success. However, the 
Board of Directors of the Coral Gables 
Kiwanis club became interested in this 
problem and decided upon a plan to 
raise money for the band. Enough 
money has now been raised to com- 
pletely uniform fifty-six students. 

Student interest has increased con- 
siderably within the high school be- 
cause of the band. One hundred and 
twenty-five students are now enrolled 
in the instrumental music classes. The 
band received a “First Division” rat- 
ing in Marching and “Second Division” 
in Concert at the State Band Contest 
at West Palm Beach. Kiwanian Jack 
Skillman is drill master. 
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Dubuque, Iowa, Club 
Twenty Years Old 

The oldest club in the State of lowa, 
Dubuque, observed its twentieth an- 
niversary by holding a Ladies’ Night 
with a banquet and special program. 


Charter members Charles S. Hoer- 
mann, Dr. H. M. Pahlas, Louis F. 
Egelhof, Hosea G. Gorr, Jacob J. 


Schwietering, and Arthur R. Reh were 
guests, together with District 
Horace Batchelor and Mrs. 
tatchelor, and Lieutenant Governor A, 
Llewellyn Fay and Mrs. Fay. President 
Kred Hoerner, Dubuque, welcomed the 
and also presented Arthur R. 
Reh with a 20-year tab for attendance. 

Charles S. Hoermann was in charge 
of the program and gave some in- 
teresting side lights on the early his- 
tory of the club. Lieutenant Governor 
Fay gave a message of greeting and 
congratulation. An interesting feature 
was the lighting of the candles on the 
birthday cake; Governor’ Batchelor 
lighted the first, the lieutenant gover- 
nor the and then each of the 
charter members lighted three. 

Dr. Garvin spoke on “Twenty Noble 
Years” and Governor Batchelor gave 
an inspiring address on ‘Meeting To- 
day’s Challenge.’’ The addresses were 
interspersed with musical selections. 
club singing and solos. Congratulatory 


special 


Covel nor 


yuests 


second 





James K 


governor of the Pacific-Northwest 


messages were received from many 
neighboring clubs, 
Dubuque Kiwanians are active and 


have a fine program for the year. 


Joliet, Illinois, 
Holds Farmers’ Meeting 

The Joliet, Illinois, club took its en- 
tire membership on March 25 to Man- 
hattan where a meeting was held with 


two hundred farmers at Grange Hall. 
The meeting was arranged by George 
Sprague, chairman of the Committee 


on Agriculture. 

The speaker, secured through co- 
operation with the Will County Farm 
Advisor Leonard Braham, was John 
S. Baumgarner, a member of the II- 
linois Agricultural Conservation Com- 
mittee. 

An interesting feature of the meet- 
ing was the presentation of Miss Hazel 
Hurst, president of the Hazel Hurst 





Bockius, right, of Kennewick, Washinx.on, receives a former lieu- 
tenant governor's pin from Dr. Gail Backman, Pasco, also a former lieutenant 
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The Camulos Rancho as depicted in the famous outdoor play of California which tells the epic 


story of Ramona. 


Kiwanians of Hemet-San Jacinto, California, help sponsor this production which 


is being held for the sixteenth annual time in April and May. 


Foundation for the Blind, who gave 
a demonstration of the work of her 
seeing eye dog, Babe. 


Kennewick, Washington, 
Sponsors Softball League 


Softball is definitely scheduled for 
Kennewick fans 
this summer as a 
result of arrange- 
ments made _ be- 
tween the Ki- 
wanis club, as 
sponsors, and the 
school district. 

Rev. Carl E. L. 
Lucky heads the 
committee for the 
club, and has 
done much of the 
work in making 
arrangements. 

The games will 
be played at the 
school playfield 
under lights, and 
Kiwanians are 
endeavoring to 
work out sched- 
ules with the Pasco softball league so 
that an interesting array of games will 
always be on tap. 





District. 


The lease with the school district 
provides that all proceeds received 
from the game admissions be applied 
osama 


as a contribution of the club toward 
retiring the balance now due on the 
lighting project, after paying the ex- 
penses of operating the lights and the 
field. This activity is sponsored as an 
objective of the club’s Boys and Girls 
Work Committee. 


Hemet-San Jacinto, California, 
Help Produce Pageant 

“Ramona,” now California’s great- 
est outdoor play, has been actively 
supported as a community enterprise 
by the Hemet-San Jacinto Kiwanis 
club. No other single enterprise in the 
community does so much to promote 
a feeling of unity and the strength of 
coordinated effort as this annual cul- 
tural project in which 250 persons take 
part as cast members and an additional 
300 serve as active workers. This play 
is held every year through April and 
May, and since it went into production 
17 years ago, more than a quarter of a 
million persons have witnessed the 
drama. 

The play is based on the book writ- 
ten by Helen Hunt Jackson. 

Bloomington, Illinois—Due to Ki- 
wanian Malcolm A. McGreggor, owner 
of radio station WJBC, the weekly 
programs of the Bloomington club are 
now being broadcast. The club 
on the air about 12:50 each Monday 
noon in time for club singing and the 
regular program part of the meeting. 


goes 








When 
Hosea G. Goss, 
Jacob Schiewtering. 

President 


Arthur R. Reh, Dr. 
Bottom row: 


Fred A. Hoerner, Mrs. 


the Kiwanis Club of Dubuque, Iowa, observed its 20th anniversary. 
H. M. Pahlas, Charles S$. Hoermann, Louis F. 
Mrs. Fay, Lieutenant Governor Llewellyn Fay, Mrs. Hoerner, 
Batchelor and Governor Horace Batchelor. 


Top row, left to right: 
is F. Egelhof and 
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Helena-West Helena, 
Arkansas, Raises Pig 


Past President M. E. Pickett thought 
up a good idea to increase the mem- 
bership. One of the members, Warren 
Spivey, donated a 15 pound pig to the 
club and the pig is to be the property 
of the club until she reaches 300 
pounds. 

A committee was formed by drawing 
four names from a box that contains 
the names of the entire membership 
and these four form a special “Lula 
Belle Committee.”’ The committee must 
be responsible for Lula Belle, seeing 
that she is properly fed, housed, etc., 
until they have brought a new mem- 
ber into the club. The new member 


must, of course, be on the list of When ‘‘Lula Belle,’’ that’s the pig, reaches 300 pounds, the Kiwanis Club 

of Helena-West Helena, Arkansas, will sell her. Here ‘‘Lula Belle’ is shown 

with one of her many committees: left to right, Mike Pickett, H. N. Faulk- 
ner, Warren Spivey and Lloyd Mabie. 


prospective members passed by Kiwan- 
ians. The first committee held Lula 
Belle for three weeks before they 
passed her on to a new committee, se- 
lected in the same manner as the first. 

When Lula Belle reaches her 300 
pounds she will be sold and the money 
turned over to the Under-Privileged 
Child Fund. 


Paducah, Kentucky — Largely 


through the good work of Kiwanian 
3en J. Gunn, a member of the commit- 





Members of the Junior Patrol sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Tupelo, 


Mississippi. 


tee, the Paducah club recently won 
the district prize for the greatest 
amount of mileage traveled in visiting 
other Kiwanis clubs during the three 
month contest period. The club se- 
lected as its prize from options offered, 
two road signs which, when installed, 
will give the club four signs on the 
highways entering Paducah. 


Muscatine, lowa—The Under-Privil- 
eged Child Committee is giving geo- 
graphical magazines to school children 
of Moscow, Idaho. 


Battle Creek, Michigan — Through 
the Boys and Girls Committee the Ki- 
wanis club has provided a hot break- 
fast for under-privileged children every 
morning in the school at a cost of $800 
a year. 


Dallas, Texas—There were 1,307 
treatments given during August in 
the Dallas club’s dental clinic. There 
were 170 individual patients, 489 visits 
and 45 extractions. 
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more Torn, chair- 
man of the Texas- 
Oklahoma Dis- 
trict Agriculture 
Committee was 
general chairman 
of the affair, and 
Kiwanian A. J. 
Van Puffelin was 
principal speaker. 
Kiwanian John 
Held, Jr., was in 
charge of prepar- 
ing the food and 
several other Ki- 
wanians played 
important parts 





Baltimore City, Baltimore, Maryland 
—The Boys’ and Girls’ Committee dedi- 
cated a fully equipped library to the 
Boys’ Project Building operated by the 
Salvation Army. 


Fort Smith, Arkansas—Two groups 
of ten boys each have already enrolled 
in the woodworking shop sponsored by 
the Kiwanis club. These boys are all 
under fourteen 
years of age. 
They are learn- 
ing, under the su- 
pervision of 
school NYA _ in- 
structors, various 
handicraft work, 
such as novelties, 
bookends, door 
stops, etc. Kiwan- 
ians intend to 
carry this project 
throughout the 
entire nine-month 
school term and 
this opportunity is 
open only to those 
boys who are not 
taking woodwork- 
ing in school. 

Ottawa, Ontario—Four young la- 
dies, representing different phases of 
social service work, were secured by 
the club to tell Kiwanians of the com- 
munity service being ren- 
dered by charitable insti- 
tutions of Ottawa. After 
the meeting, fifteen mem- 
bers, with Kiwanian H. H. 
McElroy as chairman, vol- 
unteered as a team to aid 


the Community Chest’s 
appeal. 
Longview, Texas—Ki- 


wanians played an import- 
ant part in making the 
annual Father and Son 
banquet held recently a 
big success. The affair is 
sponsored by the Boy 
Scouts and is a part of the 
functioning of the Camp- 
ing and Activity Commit- 
tee of which H. E. Geisler, 
president of the Long- 
view club, is chairman. El- 





in promoting the 
event, which was 
attended by 450 
fathers and sons. 


Champaign-Urbana, Illinois — T he 
Safety Committee is codperating with 
other civic clubs in securing funds for 
the payment of new street signs to be 
erected in the Twin Cities. 


Austin, Chicago, Illinois—The Ki- 
wanians’ annual outing was recently 
held at the club’s hut, where movies of 
activities of the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee at the hut were shown. 


Sheridan, Wyoming—A_ musical 
stage show entitled ‘‘Pirate Gold” was 
sponsored recently by the Sheridan 
Kiwanis club. From the money secured 
through sale of tickets for the show the 
club plans to extend its work with 
under-privileged children. 


Greenfield, Indiana—The entire Ki- 
wanis club was entertained at the home 
of Kiwanian Nathan C. Binford at a 
surprise party given in honor of his 
80th birthday. Kiwanian Binford is 
very active in the club and is chairman 
of the House Committee. The club 
presented him an engraved plaque. 


Greenville, Kentucky—The Under- 
Privileged Child Committee is codperat- 
ing with the dentists of the county and 
the County Health Department is ar- 
ranging for a dental clinic, to provide 
care for the teeth of children unable 
to pay for the work. 


& 4 





Americanization Drama Group sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 


Lincoln Park, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Milwaukee, Wisconsin—A _ sub-com- 
mittee of three of the doctor members 
of the Under-Privileged Child Commit- 
tee worked with architects of the new 
$300,000 school for crippled children in 
order to equip the new building to meet 
the special needs of crippled children. 


Carrington, North Dakota—The Car- 
rington Kiwanis club coéperated with 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce in 
providing entertainment in the nature 
of free movies and sacks of candy and 
nuts to 1500 country children. These 
children came from the trade territory 
served by Carrington business houses. 


Meade, Kansas—F inal plans were 
culminated and the annual 4-H Club 
Achievement Banquet was held with 


156 4-H members and Kiwanians pres- 
ent. Following the turkey dinner, Rev. 
Otto Anderson made an excellent talk 
about 4-H clubs, after which achieve- 
ment awards were presented to the 
boys and girls for the various work 
they had done. 


Northwest Columbus, Ohio—Every 
year this club edits a Charity Edition 
of the local newspaper, The Tri-Village 
News. The work is done mainly by 
Kiwanians and the make-up is clever 
and original. The money derived from 
the sale of these papers is all used in 
under-privileged child work. 


Moline, Illinois—Kiwanians enter- 
tained 2400 farmers, merchants and 
their families recently at a barn dance. 
Talks were given by various men repre- 
senting the city, the farmer and club. 
Three hundred dozens of doughnuts 
and 100 gallons of coffee were con- 
sumed, followed by dancing. 


Brooklyn, Cleveland, Ohio—Fifty 
under-privileged children were enter- 
tained at dinner recently and all were 
presented gifts, fruit and candy. A 
magician provided the major part of the 
entertainment. 


Pembroke, Ontario — The 1940 
budget of expenditures of the Boys 
and Girls Work Committee included a 
sum to provide for the services of a 
swimming instructor at the local bath- 
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ing beach during 
the months of 
July and August. 
A sum of $50 was 
voted by mem- 
bers to help equip 
juvenile hockey 
teams playing in 
the league. An ar- 
tificial foot was 
supplied for a lit- 
tle girl who is 
now quite happy 
and able to take 
her place again 
with the other 
children of her 
neighborhood. 


EI Centro, Cal- 








ifornia—To pro- 
mote good will 
among the four 
service clubs of 
El Centro, the 
Kiwanis club promoted a golf tourna- 
ment with four players representing 
each club. The team compiling the low- 
est aggregate score was declared the 
winner. The Kiwanis club successfully 
defended the Service Club Champion- 
ship for 1939, thereby winning the 
second leg on the trophy. 


51 under-privileged 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania—Fighty- 
two members of the Kiwanis club and 
their rural friends banqueted at a 
meeting sponsored by the Agriculture 
Committee, held for the purpose of 
establishing a better understanding of 
the farmers and their problems. Short 
talks were given by A. L. Hacker and 
B. L. Coleman, county agents for Le- 
high and Northampton Counties re- 
spectively. 


Greenville, Pennsylvania—The oper- 
ation and hospitalization of 14 under- 
privileged boys and girls for tonsils, 
adenoids and teeth was financed by 
the club. Small pigs were distributed 
to future farmers of America through- 
out the county with assistance of the 
county farm agent. 


Enumclaw, Washington — Members 


of this club are trying to establish a 


The Mason City, Iowa, Kiwanis club entertained 215 honor students of the high school and junior 
college at one of their meetings during 1939. Professor J. P. Ryan, head of the department of speech 


in Gringell College, was the main speaker. 


Members of the faculty and board of education were also 


guests of Kiwanians. 


The Kiwanis Club of Salina, Kansas, guarantees up to $50 a month to feed 
school 
Kiwanians initiated this project, assembled the equipment and are paying 


children for this school year ending May 31. 


for the entire cost. 


more friendly and understanding rela- 
tionship between business men and 
farmers. They held a Farmer’s Night 
Program not so long ago and invited 
surrounding farmers as their guests. 


Astoria, Oregon—Charles Erickson, 
chairman of the Agriculture Commit- 
tee, produced active codperation with 
local 4-H Clubs. Kiwanians distrib- 
uted garden seeds among youngsters 
of the city. 


Monroe, Washington—The Kiwanis 
club held its regular meeting in con- 
junction with the French Creek 
Grange. A Fair Committee was ap- 
pointed to work with the Grange for 
the success of the Agriculture Fair. 


Galesburg, Illinois—Several success- 
ful farm meetings were held this fall. 
Dental care is being provided for poor 
children and plans have been made to 
accommodate more during the school 
term. 


Tucson, Arizona — Furnishing eye 
glasses for under-privileged children 
has been a major activity of Tucson 
Kiwanians for the past year. Although 
glasses are secured by the club at re- 
duced prices, $1,197 has been spent for 
this activity during 1939. 


Hackettstown, New Jersey—Kiwan- 
ians and their wives celebrated Air 
Day with a special program which in- 
cluded an airplane trip over Hacketts- 
town, a dinner in the evening with mov- 
ing pictures showing views of principal 
cities and scenic beauties along the air 
lines, 


Chatham, Ontario—Through the ef- 
forts of Director James Millman, who 
leads the singing at the Kiwanis club 
meetings, a piano has been purchased 
and installed in the club rooms of the 
“Young Boys.’’ These boys have been 
taken under the protective wing of 
Kiwanians, and Kiwanian Millman is 
going to see what he can do to develop 
piano players in the club. 




















The Kiwanis Club of Cedartown, Georgia, recently sponsored a 


Model Airplane contest among local 


aeroneer. Left to right: President Hunt, 


winner; Roy Emmet and O. R. Horton. All 

Cheyenne, Wyoming—Cheyenne Ki- 
wanians have made an outstanding 
contribution to their community by 
makine a liberal donation of money 
and personal support to the new out- 
door ice skating rink. It was rumored 
in the district bulletin that the club 
may enter a hockey team to play on 
this fine new civic addition. 


Galveston, Texas—More than 300 
Galvestonians, many of them former 
students of Ball High School, attended 
the annual banquet sponsored by the 
Kiwanis club to honor members of the 
Golden Tornado gridiron team of the 
high school and to pay tribute to Coach 
Madison Bell who was guest speaker. 
High praise is given Kiwanians for 
their fine civic interest in promoting 
the spirit of sportsmanship among the 
youth of the city. 


St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec—At 
one of the club’s regular luncheon 
meetings over 300 persons were pres- 
ent. On this occasion Kiwanians made 
a demonstration of the charitable ac- 
tivities carried on by Kiwanis. Under- 
privileged children were present from 
25 various institutions, such as crip- 
ples, deaf and dumb, blind and epilep- 
tic, as well as a representative from 
those organizations which the club had 
helped during the past year. A gift 
was presented to each child on behalf 
of the club and each lady was also 
given a gift. : 


Princeton, Kentucky—lIn accordance 
with the annual custom on the first 
meeting night of the year the club 
awarded a silver loving cup for out- 
standing service to the community in 
the year 1939. This year the award 
was made to the two sisters, Misses 
Sula and Eliza Nall, business women 
of Princeton. 


Lafayette, Indiana—The football 
team of Purdue University was re- 
cently entertained at a banquet given 
by the Lafayette Kiwanis club. Kiwani- 
an Simon Heemstra was chairman of 
the committee which made all the ar- 
rangements, 


boys under 16 years of age. 
The above picture shows President P. W, Hunt presenting the 
first prize of $5.00 to the winner for a ae of a 25-inch 
Renner, City Manager; A. O. Sloan, secretary; Ralph Monroe, 
i : are Kiwanians. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba— 
This club sponsored its 
first fair recently at Lae 
du Bonnet. A large num- 
ber of farmers attended 
and the amount and qual- 
ity of exhibits were excel- 
lent. C. E. Hayes, imme- 
diate past president of the 
North West Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, was one 
of the principal speakers 
and in congratulating the 
local community on its ef- 
forts paid tribute to the 
Winnipeg club for the ex- 
cellent work it was doing 
in encouraging agricultur- 
al progress in the newer 
communities of Manitoba. 
Professor T. J. Harrison, 
a Kiwanian, was instru- 
mental in this project. 


Brumby, Mel 


Evanston, Illinois—Kiwanians held 
a meeting with the Boys Worker of 
the Evanston Y.M.C.A. and the IIli- 
nois State Employment officer of 
Evanston. They have also codperated 
with the E.T.H.S. in their vocational 
work and assisted in the formation of 
a general committee of civic leaders 
to synchronize all efforts in Evanston 
in preparing a speakers’ bureau for 
clubs. 


North Omaha, Nebraska—One mem- 
ber offered a “Free Suit Cleaning Job” 
to every member of the club if all mem- 
bers were present at a certain meeting. 
Whereupon every Kiwanian made it a 
point to be present at this specific 
meeting and claimed the prize. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario—The War 
Service Committee of the Sault Ste. 
Marie club, under the leadership of Dr. 
George E. Westman, will assist the 
local branch of the Canadian Legion 
in their drive under the Canadian War 
Services. Another intensely interesting 
current events forum was held at a 
recent club meeting under the direc- 
tion of Past Pres- 
ident Dr. R. F. 
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Barbourville, Kentucky—One of the 
main objectives of the club has been 
a program of sheep raising, conducted 
in each of several townships of Knox 
County, and in addition road signs 
have been placed on all of the main 
highways leading into the city. The 
club also sent a boy and girl to the 


National Live Stock Show and 4-H 
Congress in Chicago. 
Columbia, Missouri—Columbia Ki- 


wanians have been very active in 4-H 
club work, and every year, in codpera- 
tion with the Boone County Extension 
Office, they conduct a 4-H Ewe and 
Lamb club judging contest. 


Denison, lowa—A Leap Year pro- 
gram was arranged by wives of Ki- 
wanians at which all Kiwanians were 
placed in the dog house and were 
required to perform some kind of a 
stunt in order to be released. The 
stunts were varied and amusing and 
everybody entered into the spirit of 
the meeting and had a wonderful time. 
The meeting closed with an original 
song written by the wife of Kiwanian 
W. K. Bryan. 


Liverpool, Nova Scotia—One hun- 
dred and fifty books were recently 
purchased by the Liverpool club for 
distribution to His Majesty’s Navy 
through the Halifax Depot. The club 
is also taking steps to look after the edu- 
cation of nine school children living on 
Port Monton Island who are isolated 
at certain times during the winter 
months. 


Halifax, Nova Scotia—When Dis- 
trict Governor Walter Zeller visited 
the Halifax club recently, he was 
greeted by a new verse tacked on to 
the Montreal club’s theme song, 
“There’s a Gold Mine in the Sky.” The 
Halifax club sang, as a tribute to Gov- 
ernor Zeller, a verse composed by Im- 
mediate Past District Governor Regi- 
nald V. Harris, of Halifax. The har- 
mony was arranged by Trevor Jones. 





Cain. 

Provo, Utah— 
Twenty-four 
books and _ five 
pamphlets were 
added to the Vo- 
cational Guidance 
section of the 
Provo Kiwanis 
section in the 
Provo Public Li- 
brary. This por- 
tion of the library 
has been built, 
maintained and 
established by the 
Kiwanis club, and 
it is reported by 
the librarian to 
be one of the 
most popular and 


most used _ sec- sterilizer to The Salvation Army recently. Left to right: 
tions of the li- chairman of the Under-Privileged Child 
brary. 





The Kiwanis Club of North Central Chicago, Illinois, presented a new 


A. William Miller, 
Committee; Major A. E. Ramsdale, 


also a Kiwanian; and President Carl H. Bach watching Dr. Alfons R. Bacon, 
Medical Director of the dispensary, explain the use of the new sterilizer. 
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Kiwanis Whos Who 


Former Lieutenant Governor Oscar 
N. Nelson is secretary of the Beloit, 
Wisconsin, Chamber of Commerce, and 
has been elected a director of the Na 
Association of Commercial Or- 
Secretaries. 


tional 
ganization 


City Engineer Charles E. Day, mem- 
ber at Evansville, Indiana, given 
the 1939 Distinguished Service Award 
by the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
He was the his 
service to the city, both as engineer 
and assistant city engineer. 


was 


selected on basis of 


Former Lieutenant Governor C. M. 
Bomberger, Jeannette, Pennsylvania, 
editor and publisher of the city’s daily 
newspaper, was elected president for 
1940 of the Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 


Congratulations to Joe Simpson, 
New Kensington, Pennsylvania, upon 
the celebration of his eightieth birth- 
day and upon the honor extended to 
him by his club. 








Reidsville, North 
Superior 


Allen H. 
Carolina, has 
Court Judge. 


Gwynn, 


been elected 


Stockton, California, would like a 
few of its members recognized: Wood- 
row Coale elected mayor of the 
city of Stockton, succeeding Past Presi- 
dent Gay E. Crane, who held the office 
for four years; Past President Warren 
National 


was 


selected 


H. Atherton was 
Chairman of the National Defense 
Comittee of the American Legion; 


Elmer Boss was elected president of 
the Rod and Reel Club of San Joaquin 
County; and, Lewis Lodde and Al Can- 
non have been elected councilmen of 
the city for terms of four years each. 


In the Sioux City, Iowa, club W. A. 
Klinger was nominated as a director 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and Hobart E. Brake was elected 
secretary and treasurer of the Provi- 
dent General Agents Association. 


Secretary of the Minnesota-Dakotas 
District, R. Armistead Grady, was made 
president of a new employee organiza- 
tion known as the Oliver Community 
and Service Club, which will number 


some 4,500 members from all over their 
operations. 


Here are several items from the Ki- 
wanis Club of Sewickley, Pennsylvania. 
President Robert Kleindienst was 
elected vice president of the Western 
Pennsylvania Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, Dr. William J. Boyd was elected 
vice president of the Pennsylvania Vet- 
erinary Medical Society, and Secretary 
Samuel C. Mahood was re-elected sec- 
retary of the Allegheny County Society 
for Crippled Children and Charles B. 
Horton was re-elected treasurer. 

Former Lieutenant Governor Doug- 
las Bremner, Montreal, Quebec, 
cepted the general chairmanship of the 
Montreal campaign to raise 5 


ac- 


$225,000 
as part of the National Red Shield War 
Services Campaign (Salvation Army). 


A. D. Barksdale, past president of 
the Lynchburg, Virginia, club, and 
judge of the Circuit Court of Lynch- 
burg, was recently elevated to the 
judgeship of the United States District 
Court for the Western District of Vir- 
ginia. 


President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in Maryland’s capital city is 
Harry S. Kenchington, member at An- 
napolis. 


Leavenworth, Kansas, has two past 
presidents who have been honored. 
James B. Kelsey is commander of the 
Byron H. Mehl Post of Leavenworth, 
and James N. Snyder is president of 
the Leavenworth Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Charles I. has resigned as 
secretary of the Greenville, Mississippi, 
club after serving for twelve years in 
that capacity, because he was recently 
named city clerk. 


Brown 


Installed as president of the South- 
ern California Academy of Crimin- 
ology was Kiwanian J. Clark Sellers, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Finis C. Gillispie, Jr., Hobart, Okla- 
homa, who is a member of the State 
House of Representatives, was elected 
president of the Oklahoma League cf 
Young Democrats. 


William T. Darling, governor of the 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District, has 
recently resigned his position as City 
Superintendent of schools. Kiwanian 
Darling has been at the head of the 
Wauwatosa school system for sixteen 
years and has been in the field of edu- 
cation for forty-five years. 


Charles M. Cawley, Kiwanis Club of 
Beverly, Massachusetts, who is mana- 
ger of the Personal Finance Company, 
has been promoted to Business Promo- 
tion Director of the Eastern States, in 
the same company. 


The Kiwanis Club of Taunton, Mas- 
sachusetts, has the following members 
in the public eye: Henry L. Galipean, 
city clerk; Howard R. Briggs, city 
treasurer; Dr. Samuel Grossman, city 
physician; Byron P. Taylor, member 
of the school committee; and Past 
President Elmer B. Noyes, district lead- 
er of Boy Scouts. 


President of the Redwood City, Cali- 
fornia, Chamber of Commerce is Sam- 
uel H. Winklebleck, who is a past presi- 
dent of the Redwood City club. 


Kiwanian W. W. Bender, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, was reappointed to the 
Water Commission and re-elected presi- 
dent of the board, and Past President 
Dr. C. H. Schlichter was reappointed to 
the Library Board for the 31st year and 
also re-elected president of this board. 


Immediate Past President Dr. Wal- 
ter P. Binns of the Roanoke, Virginia, 
Kiwanis club has been selected, to- 
gether with three other distinguished 
ministers of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, to represent that body on a 
five-month preaching mission to the 
various Baptist mission fields of China. 
The four ministers will leave in August 
and remain until December. 


Paul G. Burns, Springfield, Illinois, 
was reappointed to the City Election 
Commission. 


The new president of the New York 
State Publishers Association is E. M. 
Waterbury, member at Oswego, New 
York, and the president of the Oswego 
County Dental Fraternity is Dr. 
Charles E. Halsey, also a member of 
the Oswego club. 





The 
club 
betts, 


Kiwanis 
Teb- 


Tigers 
£ } 


Michigan, 
George ‘“‘Birdie’”’ 
for the Detroit 


Grayling, 
honored 
catcher 
Baseball Club by making him an honor- 


ary member of the club recently. Dur- 
ing the winter season “Birdie” acts as 
publicity director for Grayling Winter 
Sports, Ine. 


Kiwanian Frank A. Daniels, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, was selected as ‘“‘Man 
of the Year” and given the distin- 
guished service award of the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce 
for outstanding community service by a 
man 35 years and under. 
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The youngest president in the his- 
tory of the Private Schools Association 
of the Central States is Hugh G. Price, 
member of the Southwest Chicago club 
and principal of the Morgan Park Mili- 
tary Academy. He will preside over 
57 private secondary schools located in 
12 states. 


Kiwanian Ralph B. Slippy has been 
re-elected mayor of Waterloo, Iowa, 
and Kiwanian Dewey W. Strang, coun- 
cilman. This will be the third term for 
the administration. 


At Port Washington, New York, 
Ralph S. Rankin was elected president 
of the Community Council of Port 
Washington. 





of the 


S. Lutz, 
Kiwanis Club of Santa Fe, New Mex- 
ico, known as the “Grand Old Man of 
the Santa Fe,” has retired from active 
service with the Santa Fe railroad at 
the age of 75 after serving 51 years 


Harvey 


secretary 


with that road. Three important New 
Mexico papers ran good sized editor- 
ials with his picture telling of his suc- 
cess in his chosen line over these 51 
years. 


The newly elected president of the 
Tallahassee Bar Association is a mem- 
ber of the Tallahassee, Florida, club, 
Charles S. Ausley. 


Four of the five men on the Board of 
Selectmen of the city of Brookline, 
Massachusetts, are Kiwanians. They 
are: Daniel G. Rollins, Edward Dane, 
Richard S. Bowers and William J. 
Hickey, Jr. 


Past President Judge A. D. Barks- 
dale, Lynchburg, Virginia, of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Lynchburg was elevated 
to the Federal Bench for Southwestern 
Virginia. 


Past President Boyd Evans, Sher- 
man, Texas, was recently declared the 
most outstanding citizen of Sherman 
and was presented with a gold watch. 


A member of the Austin, Chicago, 
club has been named a member of the 
Chicago Plan Commission by Mayor 
Kelly. He is Peter L. Verschuur. 


In the Kent, Washington, club two 
members have been honored. Harry 
J. Hill was appointed by the Grand 
Masters of Washington and Alaska to 
be District Deputy Grand Master of 
District 7 F. & A. of Washington rep- 
resenting ten Masonic lodges in Alaska 
and Seattle, and M. Wesley Morril! was 
elected councilman for a two-year term. 


Immediate Past President R. L. Ir- 
vine and Past President Reed Stevens, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, were successful 
in being elected to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Utah Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America, Utah Chapter, elected 
Frank J. Fullmer, president, and Henry 
E. Schraven, secretary-treasurer—both 
men are Salt Lake City Kiwanians. Jed 
F. Woolley, Jr. was elected chairman of 
the newly organized Research Commit- 
tee of the State Safety Council, and 
Herbert A. Snow is president of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 





In the Marshall, Texas, club, Past 
President I. C. Underwood has been 
elected chairman of the Advancement 
Committee of the District Executive 
Board of Boy Scouts and Reverend W. 
P. Hardigree has been elected District 
Commissioner. 


Andy T. Beegle, past president of the 
Alva, Oklahoma, club, has been named 
a life member of the Oklahoma Society 
for Crippled Children. Kiwanian Bee- 
gle is the 176th person to join the Crip- 
ple Children’s Society as a life member, 
and is the second person in his com- 
munity to hold a life membership. 


The Wilmington, North Carolina, 
club presented resolutions and a beau- 
tiful silver vase to member Bishop 
Thomas C. Darst upon the occasion of 
his 25th anniversary of his consecra- 
tion as Bishop of the East Carolina 
Diocese. 


In the Merced, California, club they 
have the mayor of the city, R. A. Jones, 
two members of the City Council, John 
Roth and Homer Griffin, and the county 
treasurer, E. D. Barrett. 


From among the many nominees for 
the Most Useful Citizen of 1939 former 
Lieutenant Governor Joseph Miller, 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Ponca 
City, Oklahoma, was chosen. 


Solicitor of the Village of Grandview 
is Kiwanian Searles Morton, Northwest 
Columbus, Ohio. 


The Rockmart, Georgia, club has in 
its membership the following city offi- 
cials: W. M. Cummings, mayor; J. H. 
Whitehead, councilman; L. C. Hulsey, 
city superintendent; J. S. White, Jr., 
city clerk; C. D. Franklin, city attorney 
and Secretary W. S. Jones, city treas- 
urer. 


Past president of.the Port Arthur- 
Fort William, Ontario, club, R. S. Kir- 
kup, is serving his second year as a 
member of the Board of Education of 
Fort William, having been elected for 
a two-year term. 


Thad. L. Fowler, past president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Hattiesburg, Mis- 
sissippi, was elected president of the 
local Chamber of Commerce, and Past 
President Dr. H. C. McLeod, Dr. S. E. 
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Bethea and Nathan Fine were appoint- 
ed Colonels on the staff of Governor 
Paul B. Johnson of Mississippi. 


Past President C. B. Shuman and 
Hal E. Stout, Fostoria, Ohio, club, were 
installed as mayor and president of the 
City Council respectively. 


Las Vegas, Nevada, Kiwanians are 
well represented in public office: Past 
President M. E. Ward is sheriff; David 
Farnsworth, county recorder; Herbert 
H. Krause, city commissioner; Charles 
H. Sloan, state assemblyman; Barney 
Berger, city recreation director; and 
Past President Robert Kaltenborn is 
serving as president of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Kiwanian Charles Semmens, Ara- 
conda, Montana, was elected president 
of the Anaconda Commercial Club. 


A past president of the Eldorado, 
Kansas, club, Clarence G. Wilke, is 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
in this city. 


Former Lieutenant Governor Nathan 
F. Coombs, Napa, California, received 
the appointment of city attorney. 


Past President Milton H. Wagner, 
Dayton, Ohio, was re-elected preside! 
of the Dayton-Miami Valley Council 
of the Boy Scouts of America, and Past 
President Oscar B. Reemelin was re- 
elected vice president of the same or- 
ganization. 


The new president of the Mid-South 
Medical Association is Dr. Clyde M. 
Speck, member at New Albany, Missis- 
sippi, who a short time ago was made 
a Fellow of the American College of 
Surgeons and is a Colonel on the staff 
of Governor Paul B. Johnson of the 
State of Mississippi. 





A member of the Lebanon, Penn- 
sylvania, club, Harry C. Uhler, was 
elected chairman of Group 5 of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association. 


James F. Ronin, Albany, New York, 
was re-elected president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce for 1940. 


Former Lieutenant Governor Walter 
J. Stroup, Garden City, Kansas, has 
been appointed by the State Chamber 
of Commerce as vice chairman of the 
Industrial Committee of the Southwest 
District of Kansas. He has also been 
elected president of the Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association of Kansas and 
Colorado. He is the only one ever to 
hold this office in two associations dur- 
ing the same year. 
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Ihe above picture was taken when the Wellsburg, 


West Virginia, Kiwanis club honored Henry E. 

Gasmire on his 94th birthday To Mr. Gasmire’s 

rear is a daughter, Mrs. Rezin Merryman, and at 

his lefe is John Cipoletti, president of the Wells- 
burg club. 


94 Candles on His Cake! 


Henry E. Gasmire, charter member 
of the Wellsburg, West Virginia, Kiwa- 
nis club is believed to be the oldest living 
Kiwanian in the United States and 
Canada. Recently Kiwanian Gasmire 
reached the 94th milestone of life and is 
hale and hearty and attended the regu- 
lar get-together of the Wellsburg club 
at which he was the honor guest. Mr. 
Gasmire, a pioneer glass maker, came to 
Wellsburg more than 50 years ago and 
helped to found the Riverside Glass 
Company. He has served several times 
in the City Council and also as Overseer 
of the Poor. 

Six of Mr. Gasmire’s eight children 
There are living also 15 


are living. 


grandchildren and 19 great grandchil- 
dren. 





Gets His Buffalo 


Immediate Past Governor of the Utah- 
Idaho District, George H. Lowe, is the 
only governor who leads three of his 
friends in an annual buffalo chase. 
These four Kiwanians made the hunt 
and kill on the six thousand acre Ham- 
mond ranch in Idaho near the Yellow- 
stone Park. The above photograph 
shows Governor George with the gun 


BREVITIES 


that turned the trick. 


The next one is 
Dr. Wm. S. Moyes, past president of the 


Ogden, Utah, club, next comes Arthur 
Smalley and at the right is Frank C. 


Brown, both of the Ogden club. 


A Tribute to Motherhood 


We pause along Life's busy way, 
A just and noble tribute pay 
To one, to all of us the best, 
The choice of Heaven's treasure chest, 
Loaned to us that we might see 
The meaning of true destiny, 
And through her love and service scan 
The model Master Builder's plan. 
And as we pause, may we reflect 
On childhood days, the paths we trekked 
In search of Life, The tender care 
Unstinted e'en with snow white hair, 
And ill repaid, with heart aches given 
For prayers that wafted us to Heaven. 
Reflecting, may we not relent 
Post haste to see a message sent 
Or better still, if not too late, 
A present to our mothers take, 
A soft caress; a promise giving 
For just a little better living 
And in small measure to repay 
Some of our debt this Mother's Day. 
California-Nevada District 


One Meeting—Three Presidents! 

The Kiwanis Club of LaGrange, IIli- 
nois, probably established a record re- 
cently when three regu- 
larly elected and properly 
installed presidents pre- 
sided at one meeting. Nor 
was it a stunt—zjust an 
unusual situation. 

Fred Lynn had served 
a year as president and 
opened the meeting. He 
presided while some un- 
finished business was 
cleaned up before the reg- 
ularly-elected president, 


the unusual situation: “Dewey” Carl- 


son was district manager for the 
Public Service Company with head- 
quarters in LaGrange. He had been 


elected second vice president the year 
before and after the death of the first 
president automatically moved up. In 
November he was elected president for 
1940, attended the officers’ training 
school in Chicago and had done a good 
deal of work in lining up his commit- 
tees when, without warning, he was 
given a fine promotion and transferred 
to the office at Oak Park. It is against 
the company’s policy to have one man- 
ager carry on activities in the territory 
of another manager and so Carlson 
knew he would have to resign. The La- 
Grange Kiwanians felt that “Dewey” 
had earned the honor of being president 
because of outstanding service he had 
rendered and should be entitled to wear 
a past president’s pin. After confer- 
ring with the International Secretary 
and getting his approval, the LaGrange 
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club arranged to install Carlson as 
scheduled; then he resigned and E. 
J. Hennebry, newly-elected vice presi- 
dent, stepped into the chair and was 
formally installed—all in the space of 
a half hour. That’s some kind of rec- 
ord. 


Little Street in Happy Hollow 

Happy Hollow is a little street in 
Hot Springs, South Dakota, which is 
just one block long, and on it is the 
oldest and the only log house in Hot 
Springs, the Presbyterian Church and 
seven other dwelling houses. Yet 
Happy Hollow has given to the world 
four Eagle Scouts. There was Leland 
Huston, son of Past President and Mrs. 
Lloyd B. Huston, who became an Eagle 
Scout in 19386; Allen Wilson, son of 
-ast President and Mrs. Clifford A. 
Wilson, and Harlan Huston who 
achieved the rank in 1939; and ‘“‘Bob- 
bie’? Weber, son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
E. Weber who was made an Eagle 
Scout in 1940, just three vears to a 
day after he passed his Tenderfoot 
test. 

All Boy Scout work in Hot Springs is 
sponsored by the Kiwanis club. 





G. D. Carlson, was in- 

me : TS ed Shown above left to right are Tyler Kiwanians Thomas B. Ramey, 
stalled. . Kiwanian Car i Abe Pounds, Murray Doyle and Pledger Burke. 

son carried on for a few 
minutes and then handed his resig- 
nation to the secretary. Here was 


A Clean Sweep for Tyler 

Tyler, Texas, Kiwanians made a 
virtual clean sweep of the honors at 
the recent Tyler Chamber of Commerce 
annual banquet. Kiwanian Tom Ramey 
was chairman of the committee in 
charge of the banquet and Immediate 
Past President T. Murray Doyle was 
the able toastmaster. Abe Pounds 
was named the new president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Kiwanian 
Pledger Burke received the award pre- 
sented by the local newspapers as “Ty- 
ler’s Most Valuable Citizen in 1939.” 

In addition to honors received at 
the Tyler Chamber of Commerce ban- 
quet, Kiwanian J. Byron Saunders (not 
shown in above picture), County Judge 
of Smith County, received the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce 
“Distinguished Service Award’’ as the 
outstanding young man under 35 years 
of age in Tyler during 1939. 


This is a fine representation for the 
club, as Tyler is a town of some 33,000 
people with a number of service clubs. 
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National Music Week 
May 5-11 
By C. M. TREMAINE 


Director, National Bureau for the Advancement of Music 


express and promote our common 

interest in music, but only to the 
extent that we have a common interest. 
In this increasingly restless age music 
is proving to have a more unifying in- 
fluence than almost any other human 
appeal, and there is a growing recogni- 
tion of this fact. 

The extent of Music Week participa- 
tion by Kiwanis clubs is of course up to 
each individual club. In an analysis of 
the 1939 participation and newspaper 
clippings, Kiwanis ranked sixth, being 
surpassed only by the schools, music 
clubs, music teachers, women’s clubs 
and Federal Music Project. They were 
far ahead of any other service clubs. 
We hope that this year more Kiwanis 
clubs will participate than ever before, 
either working with the local Music 
Week Committee where one has been 
organized, or independently. 

Every year the National Committee 
recommends two keynotes for emphasis 
by local committees. Both are designed 
to serve a beneficial and generally ac- 
cepted purpose. One, “Feature Ameri- 
can Music,” is a continuing slogan, 
used each year, and speaks for itself, 
for there is every reason why Ameri- 
cans should give encouragement to 
their own native composers and 
acquaint themselves with their works. 
In addition, a special keynote is se- 
lected annually, which may be repeated 
for just one year should there be a 
pronounced demand for its carryover. 
This has been done with the 1939 
Music Week keynote “Support Local 
Group Activities,” in response to the 
emphatically expressed wish of the 
local chairmen, and this keynote has 
been announced as the theme also for 


Tex purpose of Music Week is to 


the 1940 observance. No less than 88 
per cent of those replying voted for 
continuance, in order that their com- 
munities might derive the cumulative 
benefit of a second-year appeal for the 
public support needed by many of their 
musical activities. 

High standards and proficiency are 
largely dependent upon public support 
and interest and they contribute to 
public enjoyment. Community and high 
school orchestras, bands and choruses 
are important assets of any town, and 
the town which appreciates their value 
and encourages them is a better place 
in which to live than one backward in 
cultural enjoyment. In a number of 
cities Kiwanis clubs have been giving 
programs featuring school talent and 
in support of school and community 
musical groups. They naturally would 
use that week for special talks on 
music and musical numbers at their 


luncheon, 
Another way in which they can 
render effective aid to the cause of 


musical development is by requesting 
the mayor to issue a Music Week 
proclamation and by suggesting to the 
leading papers that they run editorials 
commenting on local progress in musi- 
cal interest and activity, and paying 
tribute to those prominent in the for- 
ward movement. The National Commit- 
tee has available copies of model edi- 
torials and mayors’ proclamations and 
will send these upon request. It will 
also send free their single copies of 
its 1940 letter to the Local Music 
Week chairmen and workers contain- 
ing general information and sugges- 
tions, and listing a number of pamph- 
lets and bulletins supplied at printing 
cost. 


Spokane Burns Its Last Note 


(From page 286) 


lowed the children to their nearby 
home. The sympathy of these Kiwani- 
ans was aroused by the condition of 
the home in which the children were liv- 
ing, and at the next club meeting they 
enlisted the support of the members in 
the purchase of a new home for the 
kiddies. Seventeen hundred dollars 
was raised by the members. Later, in 
the fall of 1922, the club conducted a 
city-wide drive which netted $8,000 to 
pay off the mortgage on this home and 
make some much needed improve- 
ments. The club continued sponsor- 
ship of the home, each year contribut- 
ing to its support through parties and 


personal assistance, until 1929, when 
one of the club’s members contributed 
$35,000 for the erection of a modern 
brick home especially designed for the 
use of the children. As the Spokane 
Community Chest was providing an an- 
nual allotment for the Washington 
Children’s Home, the club withdrew its 
support after contributing $200 as a 
final gift for the equipment of the 
main living room. 


Spokane Camp Fire Girls 

In June, 1922, the Camp Fire move- 
ment had just gotten a good start in 
Spokane when the Kiwanis club de- 
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cided to adopt this as one of its activi- 
ties, and raised $1,000 among its club 
members to assist in the purchase of 
Camp Sweyolakan on Lake Coeur 
d’Alene, one of the most beautiful 
Camp Fire camps in the country. The 
next month a large group of members 
shipped a tractor out to the new camp 
and spent two days clearing the logs 
and rubbish from the beach. This was 
the first of the annual excursions that 
have been made to the camp site each 
year since that time. The visit usually 
takes the form of a Kiwanis picnic, 
which includes a program of work for 
the visitors. On these annual occa- 
sions the members have erected a flag 
pole, built a new dock, dug trails, sup- 
plied a drinking fountain, installed a 
radio, built cupboards, stone walks 
and three years ago supplied a fine 
asphalt tennis court at a cost of $500 
for the girls. 

The club was also active in the con- 
struction of a camp for older girls 
adjoining the regular camp. This was 
named Ki-wan-echo in honor of Ki- 
wanis. 

A majority of the members on the 
executive council that looks after 
Camp Fire affairs in Spokane consists 
of Kiwanians. 

Each year the club includes a fixed 
sum in its budget for the Camp Fire 
Girls whom the club has sponsored con- 
tinuously for 17 years. 


Spokane Boy Scouts 


The club sponsors two Boy Scout 
troops. Twelve years ago the club was 
assigned the task of sponsoring a troop 
of unruly boys in one of the outlying 
districts of the city. Today that troop 
holds the record for having more eagle 
scouts than any other troop in Spo- 
kane and is a consistent winner of top 
honors in scout competition. A second 
troop was added four years ago and 
an active scout committee and scout 
master are endeavoring to match the 
record the club made with the first 
troop. 


Big Brothers 


The club for 15 years has been ac- 
tively engaged in Big Brother work. 
Members act as Big Brothers to father- 
less boys from the homes of the wi- 
dowed mothers the club sponsors. Boys 
are seen two or three times during the 
month to gain their confidence, are 
given advice, helped in their school 
work, taken out to ball games and oth- 
er athletic events and, as far as pos- 
sible, members endeavor to take the 
place of a father. Twice a year the 
boys are entertained at the club’s an- 
nual picnic in June and at a special 
Christmas party for the boys at the 
¥M:C.A, 

The boys are taken on between the 
ages of 8 and 12. Sixty-five is the 
largest number sponsored at any one 
time. Many of the boys sponsored in 
earlier years are now grown up and 
occupy important positions in the 
business world. Several have been as- 
sisted to receive higher education. 
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Circle K House at Pullman 

The Spokane club has always co- 
operated very closely with Pullman 
Kiwanians in their sponsorship of the 
Circle K House for Kiwanis boys at 
Washington State College. Last year 
the Spokane club financed ten boys in 
the home and this year it is caring 
for six. 


Work With 4-H Clubs 

The club started this work in 1926 
when it provided money to send a 
group of winning boys and girls from 
4-H Clubs to the Annual 4-H Club Con- 
ference at Washington State College 
at Pullman. Each year since that time 
six to ten boys and girls and their lead- 
ers attend this conference at the ex- 
pense of the Spokane club. Several of 
these boys and girls have later been 
awarded trips to Chicago and Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the club has helped 
finance these trips. 


Pig Clubs 
Four years ago a Pig Club was 
started among 4-H Club boys. Two 


sows were bought and given to boys 
recommended by the County 4-H Club 
agent on condition that each re- 
turn two of his little pigs the next 
year to be passed on to other boys. 
The same plan has been followed each 
year since that time. 


one 


Potato Clubs 


Two pounds of certified seed pota- 
toes are distributed each spring to a 
group of about 100 4-H Club members 
and prizes given at the end of the sea- 
for the yield. The average 
farmer raises about 16 to 18 pounds 
of potatoes from two pounds of seed 
potatoes. The first year of the Potato 
Club the first prize winner brought in 
a yield of 197 pounds from his original 
two pounds of seed potatoes; second 
prize winner—103; third—75; fourth 


—H9, 


son best 


Corn Clubs 


Seed corn has been furnished the 
past two years to 4-H Club boys in the 
County and prizes awarded for the best 
stalks and best ears. 


Capon Clubs 

Last spring a new project was en- 
tered into when the Kiwanis club pur- 
chased for a group of 4-H Club boys 
200 young capons which the boys 
raised and sold to club members dur- 
ing the middle of November. Sample 
capons were exhibited to the club 
weighing eight to nine pounds each. 

The club hopes through its activities 
with 4-H Club members to improve the 
strain of animals and agricultural 
products in the Spokane County. The 
Spokane club has proved the fallacy 
of the statement made every once in 
a while that it is hard for a large city 
Kiwanis club to engage in agricultural 
activities, 


Kiwanis Health Center 

The Kiwanis Health Center, like 
many of the club’s activities, was cre- 
ated to meet an urgent need and was 
an outgrowth of the Widowed Mothers’ 
Homes work which will be described 
later. Members had found in their con- 
tact with the Mothers’ Homes that 
many of the children in the homes were 
very much undernourished. In some 
homes five or six children often had to 
be satisfied with a single quart of milk, 
resulting in a large number of under- 
nourished and under-privileged chil- 
dren. 

After looking around for a couple 
of years, an 80-acre site was selected 
nine miles north of the city. The site 
is heavily timbered, has the Little Spo- 
kane River running through it and is 
ideally located for a Health Center. 
The site was purchased in 1930, the 
buildings dedicated June 12, 1931. The 
first camping season was conducted 
that year for an eight-week period. 
Forty-nine boys and girls were in at- 
tendance. The Camp has been open for 
the last nine years. During that time 
more than 800 boys and girls have been 
in attendance for an average period of 
two weeks each. The average gain per 
child has been 3.8 pounds, making a 
total of over 3,000 pounds of new flesh 
put on these frail bodies. Eighteen to 
20 gallons of milk per day are pro- 
vided to give the children all the milk 
they can drink in addition to lots of 
good butter and fresh vegetables. 

The valuation of the 80 acres, ad- 
ministration building and two camping 
units is $30,500. 

In order to select the children most 
in need of the summer outing the club 
conducts a clinic the first Sunday in 
May each year with the codperation of 
the County Welfare Department and 
other local agencies. Children are gath- 
ered on several floors of the Medical 
Dental Building, where club doctors, 
dentists, county nurses and other in- 
terested parties give these children a 
thorough examination and select those 
most in need of camp. 

Maintenance of the camp for the 
eight-week period is provided by club 
members who contribute in June of each 
year about $2,500. During the past nine 
years, $19,000 has been contributed 
for this purpose. 


Mothers’ Rest Camp 


On the west end of the Health Cen- 
ter property is a building called the 
Old Mill, which has been used for sev- 
eral years as a Mother’s Rest Camp 
where mothers from the Kiwanis homes 
can go and rest for a week away from 
their children and the cares of their 
homes. Each stays about a week at a 
time. Last year 40 were in attendance. 


Homes for Widowed Mothers 

This activity was started in June, 
1923, when a group of club members 
went out and helped build four homes 
for mothers receiving a pension from 
the state. Three thousand dollars was 


raised by a series of dances in 1924 
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and in 1925 the club assumed control 
of the Mothers’ Home Corporation and 
pledged itself to buy or build a home 
a year until 25 were secured. 

Mothers in these homes pay $15 a 
month rent, which is considerably less 
than they would have to pay for the 
same kind of a house on the open mar- 
ket. They pay no taxes or interest. 
The club cares for the maintenance of 
the homes. When a mother has paid, 
at the rate of $15 a month, a reason- 
able sum for the home, the club gives 
her the use of the home without fur- 
ther rent, taxes or interest, as long as 
she remains unmarried. The title of 
the home always remains with the club. 
The Board ,of Appraisers have esti- 
mated the replacement value of these 
homes at $60,500. 

No mother has ever been dispos- 
sessed of her home and five mothers 
have paid out on their homes and now 
occupy them rent free and tax free. 


Kiwanis Educational Endowment Fund 


During the past 12 years the club 
has accumulated $2,600 from various 
sources, but principally from its weekly 
Birthday Box, in which members de- 
posit a dollar on their birthdays. 

This money has been used to help 
educate boys and girls from the homes 
the club sponsors. More than $9,000 
has been loaned and repaid from the 
original $2,600 and more than 90 boys 
and girls have been assisted, including 
those the club sponsors at the Pull- 
man Kiwanis Club Circle K House at 
Washington State College. 

The eventful meeting of December 
7 closed with the presentation to a 
fifth mother of the free use of her 
home and the burning of the club’s 
last mortgage note by President Swe- 
ney. 

The Spokane club’s financial condi- 
tion as of December 31, 1939, is: 

699.38 
60,260.60 


Spokane Kiwanis Club........$ 
Mothers’ Home Association.. 
Spokane Kiwanis Health 
Center ; 
Kiwanis Educational En- 
dowment Fund ................ 
Kiwanis Medical Lake Fund 
Kiwanis Camp Fire Fund.... 


scplaioetes 31,070.7 
2,688.95 
233.90 


100.00 


py ON ya ee ore $95,053.59 
The club has no financial obligations. 


During the year the club gained 13 
members, making the present member- 
ship 196, the highest in its history. 
Attendance for the year averaged 
93.13%, with 58 members having 
100% attendance. 

The Spokane club, in its 19 years of 
existence, has demonstrated the value 
of a permanent, continuing program 
of objectives and while the members 
of the club rejoice in the accomplish- 
ment of its objective set in 1925, yet 
they realize that many problems lie 
ahead to challenge their interest and 
initiative. The most immediate of these 
is the 1940 Pacific-Northwest District 
Convention, which will be held in Spo- 
kane, August 18-20, 1940. 
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The Philosophy of “Give Me” 


(From page 269) 


benefit from the aid system is con- 
cerned, they would gain from its abo- 
lition. They could then spend at home 
the funds which now go to the aid of 
other states. 

From the data set forth concerning 
state and federal grants-in-aid one fact 
is obvious; the people of some localities 
within states pay for services enjoyed 
by those in other localities, and the 
people of some states pay for services 
used by people of other states. The re- 
sult is towards a social and economic 
equality. It is as if before the adoption 
of the aid system, some could have 
Cadillacs and some could have no car at 
all, whereas, after its adoption, all can 
have Fords or Chevrolets. Taxes are 
levied upon those who have and the re- 
ceipts distributed to those who 
have not. 

It seems obvious that, when indi- 
viduals are forced to make payment of 
taxes they should get some _ benefit, 
either directly or indirectly, from them. 
All expenditures from a state treasury 
should be for the benefit of the people 
of that state, and all expenditures from 
the Federal Treasury should be for the 
benefit of the people of the United 


are 


States as a whole. No subsidy can be 
justified unless the benefits from it are 
as extensive as the sources from which 
the payments come. When the facts as 
to the direct donor and recipient are 
once determined it then becomes neces- 
sary to analyze the indirect conse- 
quences of the expenditure to deter- 
mine its value to the entire group. It 
may be that public education and high- 
ways have an economic and social sig- 
nificance far beyond the confines of the 
political unit by which they are super- 
vised. If such be the case, then a case 
can be made for subsidation. 

One other pertinent question may be 
raised. If the function be desirable 
from the standpoint of the group, why 
should not the central governmental 
unit supply it directly as one of its 
functions rather than to support it 
through grants-in-aid to many minor 
political units? No categorical answer 
can be given. Some trend exists, how- 
ever, toward a greater centralization of 
functions. The one determinant should 
be economy and efficiency; that plan of 
administration and organization should 
exist whereby those who pay will get 
the most in return for the payment. 


“Why Should I Make a Will?” 


(From page 282) 


without a valid will; also to determine 
what proportionate share of the dece- 
dent’s property shall be succeeded to by 
any particular person or class of per- 


sons. The sovereign created this priv- 
ilege, and may take it away. What 
we discuss as property rights, are 


only the rights to a privilege, so long 
as the privilege itself continues. 

A popular belief is, that upon the 
death of an owner, his family, benefi- 
ciaries, kindred, or his heirs, have the 
first claim on his estate. Quite the re- 
verse is true. Under our laws, they are 
at the foot of the list of claimants. 
Those having the right to consideration 
are, first, the sovereign,—that is, the 
State; second, the creditors; and lastly, 
the beneficiaries or heirs of the dece- 
dent. 

If a present owner dies and has not 
made valid disposition of his estate, 
effective after his death, the State vol- 
untarily assumes the neglected moral 
and social obligation of the former 
possessor. Attempting to do justice, the 
State distributes the property to the 
family and kindred of the decedent, if 
any there be, through what are known 
as the laws of succession. Succession 
is the acquisition of title to the prop- 
erty of one who dies without disposing 
of it by will. If there be'no heirs, the 
property is forfeited to the sovereign 
State. Thereafter, no person succeeds 
to any of the privileges of possession, 
enjoyment and disposition temporarily 


enjoyed by the decedent owner. 

Nearly all living owners entertain 
the concept that in some vague way, 
their successors in interest somehow 
step immediately into their own shoes 
in their succeeding relation to the prop- 
erty. This is a misconception. The re- 
lationship during probate administra- 
tion, until final distribution, is wholly 
changed. An estate during administra- 
tration comes temporarily under a very 
different set of laws than those under 
which the former owner possessed and 
enjoyed it. 

Now, just what is a will? Probably 
the best definition is, ‘‘The lawful in- 
tent of a competent person, legally ex- 
pressed, regarding the disposition of 
his estate, effective after his death.” 
Four elements are essential. The mak- 
er must be competent, that is, of a 
designated minimum age, and of sound 
and disposing mind and memory. He 
must also be free from duress, menace, 
fraud or undue influence. The purpose 
of succeeding ownership must be law- 
ful. Next, the intent must be legally 
expressed in the manner provided by 
our laws, in order that it may be clear- 
ly discernible, since, after death, the 
maker of the will can no longer ex- 
plain what he intended. Finally, the 
testamentary disposition does not be- 
come effective until the maker has de- 
ceased. 

The State gives to competent persons 
the precious privilege, not only of ex- 
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ecuting a will, but, also, that of draw- 
ing it themselves, and with but a few 
limitations, to select their successors 
in ownership; however, the sovereign 
does not endow any person with the 
intelligence or talent to draw a valid 
will. 

Most homemade wills are utterly de- 
void of provisions for contingencies 
other than some one assumption, and 
fail because of it, if not for other 
elements of error. There is needed a 
clearer realization that the laws of 
property ownership, estate disposition 
and their effects, are a complex and 
serious matter, and that those wishing 
to fulfill their obligation to other per- 
sons and to organized society by execut- 
ing a will, should not themselves at- 
tempt to draft it, but should employ 
only those whom organized society has 
licensed to perform this service—the 
attorneys and counselors-at-law. 

It will be obvious that the 
for making a will, also apply to revising 
it periodically, so that it will continue 
to conform to changing human rela- 
tionships and to economic changes. 

Now, to formulate an answer to the 
question, ‘‘Why should I make a will?” 

Since no person is permitted to 
possess and enjoy property of any na- 
ture, whether land or otherwise, with- 
out the consent of organized society, 
and no person is permitted to 
transmit property to others, effective 
after his death, without similar permis- 
every person who accepts the 
privilege of possessing and enjoying 
property, owes a _ social and moral 
obligation, not only to himself, his 
family and kindred, but also to organ- 
ized society, to relieve it of a very 
trying social problem, by himself justly 
disposing of that property, effective 
after his death. 

Only the one possessing and enjoying 
the property could possibly know the 
reasons why his family, his kindred, 
other persons or charity should be en- 
titled to succeed to the possession and 
enjoyment of such property. The ex- 
tent to which any member of his fam- 
ily, his kindred or others may have as- 
sisted him in acquiring such possession, 
or enhanced or hindered his enjoyment 


reasons 


since 


sion, 


of it, is unknown to organized society, 
and so personal, indefinable and de- 
termining is the knowledge of such 


things that not even an owner could 
truly impart it to others, except through 
a will. 

This will is one of the most valuable 
privileges of an enlightened social sys- 
tem designed to promote justice in 
the ownership of property of any kind. 

Procrastination, indifference, super- 
stition and neglect rob you of this 
privilege, and defeat both your own 
interests and the legitimate expecta- 
tions of everyone. 
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expeditions he led against the Indians 
in ’62 and ’63, on the east; the ill- 
fated progress of George Armstrong 
Custer and his Seventh Cavalry from 
old Fort Abraham Lincoln near 
Mandan through the buttes to the Lit- 
tle Big Horn (near Billings, Montana), 
on the west. Or should you come down 
from Canada northeastern 
North Dakota, you’ll cut the well-worn 
trail of countless French traders and 
trappers and freighters, between Fort 


across 


Abercrombie (near Fargo on the Red), 
past the haunted Dog Den buttes to 
Devils Lake and on to Fort Union at 


the junction of the Missouri and the 
Yellowstone. 

If you’re interested in education or 
in industry, you’ll find the state uni- 
versity and the state mill and elevator 
at Grand Forks; the agricultural col- 
lege and the packing plants at Fargo; 
teachers colleges at Mayville and Val- 
ley City, Minot and Dickinson; trade 
schools at Wahpeton and Ellendale; 
the only privately endowed college at 
Jamestown. Interesting experiments in 
using native clay, not yet commercial- 
ly exploited to any extent, are being 
conducted at the university and at sev- 
eral places in the Badlands to the west. 
The whole western half of the state is 
underlaid with and there are 
numerous extensive mines to be seen, 


coal 


South Dakota 


state right at the convention doorway. 

The South Dakota state system of 
highways is limited by statute law to 
6,000 miles. The secondary system, 
which is outside the state system, cov- 
ers over 100,000 miles. Highways are 
excellent and travel is facilitated in 
every possible way. Two hard-surfaced, 
dustless highways reach from the east- 
ern border to the western boundary. 

Few places on this earth have the di- 
versity of scenery that generous nature 
has allotted to South Dakota. In the 
midst of fertile farming sections of the 
eastern half of the state are wooded 
lakes, surrounded by gentle elevations 
which give way to extensive sweeps of 
prairie, broken here and there by clus- 
ters of verdant hills. Beyond the 
Missouri River is a land of ranches 
whose bounds are beyond the reach of 
the eye, and cairns top commanding 
buttes to guide the ranchers in their 
rounds. 

Overlooking all are the Black Hills, 
their lofty peaks interrupting the rays 
of the rising sun to cast shadows over 
the plains of Wyoming and in the eve- 
ning lay a gentle blanket of shade over 
the range country of South Dakota. 

This combination of mountains, prai- 
ries and plains contributes to the inter- 


notably near Velva, Wilton, Columbus, 
and all through the Knife River Valley 
north of Bismarck. 

You may profitably spend a day or 
so at Bismarck and Mandan, for, aside 
from the beautiful new capitol build- 
ing, the military post a few miles from 
Bismarck, and the government dry 
land experiment station near Mandan, 
some important historic restorations 
have been completed recently, bring- 
ing to life the storied past of the Mis- 
souri valley. You may choose between 
the blockhouses of old Fort McKeen, 
high on a commanding bluff; the earth 
lodges of the Mandan and Arikara 
Indians; the other old post on the flat 


where Custer lived, Fort Abraham 
Lincoln; and the fine new museum 
built of native stone, to house relics 


of the Custer occupation. 

Up the river—which, by the way, 
has a fascinating navigation history of 
its own—is the site where the ex- 
plorers, Lewis and Clark spent the 
winter of 1804-5 and from which they 
“jumped off” into the wilderness, led 
by the Shoshone Indian girl, Saka- 
kawea. This camp has been marked by 
North Dakota Masons and there is a 
statue of the Bird Woman on the capi- 
tol grounds. 

Sharing honors with the skyscraper 
capitol, whose chief beauty is_ its 
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Romance Lingers in North Dakota 


(From page 280) 


unique wood paneling, is the state 
museum, one of the finest Indian col- 
lections in the West, and the log cabin 
in which Roosevelt lived on his Chim- 
ney Butte ranch. The latter, under the 


protection of the D.A.R. for many 
years, has just been repaired, sub- 
stantial help coming from Bismarck 
Kiwanians, 

And the Badlands? ‘‘Bad lands to 
travel through’—according to the 


French traders; “Where the hills look 
at each other,” in the Indian idiom; 
“Hell with the fires out,” as General 
Sully is said to have put it—no one has 
ever found words adequate. Mile upon 
mile of chalky cliffs, wind and water- 
carved into rugged profiles; mushroom 
and beehive shapes, sandstone capped; 
tumbled heaps of purpling, metallic 
clinker cast off by the scoriac bluffs, 
here and there a sharp whiff of sulphur 
and the darting scarlet of concealed 
fires, as coal mines continue their age- 
old burning; everywhere, a far-flung 
Indian blanket of crude color. Fine, 
hard-surfaced roads now, centering in 
the picturesque little cow town, named 
Medora for the wife of its founder, 
the Marquis de Mores, and still boast- 


ing, unchanged, the Rough Riders 
Hotel of Teddy Roosevelt. 
“Come on out, folks, and when 


you’re here, get down and come in!” 


Lures Post-Convention Travelers 


(From page 281) 

esting features of the state and diversi- 
fies the occupations by which its people 
make their living. 

The agricultural lands of the eastern 
half are devoted to the production of 
feed and cash crops, dairying and the 
fattening of livestock. Those of the 
western half major in range cattle and 
sheep. From its mountains and adja- 
cent territory come precious metals, tim- 
ber, building stone, coal, bentonite, and 
numerous other products of commercial 
value. 

The agricultural raw materials of 
farm and ranch are the basis of process- 
ing and manufacturing plants which 
are showing a constant growth. The 
major ones are meat packing, flour and 
feed mills, creameries, cheese factories 
and bakeries. 

Rising out of the undulating prairies 
Black Hills peaks pierce the horizon at 
greater heights than any mountains 
east of the Rockies. However, this may 
distinguish them it is secondary in the 
minds of world travelers who praise 
them for their unusual beauty and 
charm. Streams, mountains and pictur- 
esque gorges are here in a new arrange- 
ment. Canyon walls, painted by nature 
in infinite variety, guard the courses of 
rippling streams that dance from sun- 


light to shadow, down the mountain 
sides. Towering pines clothe canyon 


and slope in eternal green, softening the 
rugged contours into inviting retreats 
where visitors may regain serenity and 
calm. 

The clear streams, the fresh appear- 
ance of valleys and mountains, and the 
invigorating mountain air, freighted 
with the odor of pine and balsam, im- 
part a renewed zest to living. 

Many personalities have passed 
across the pages of Black Hills history. 
The names of Wild Bill Hickok, Calam- 
ity Jane, Deadwood Dick and others are 
well known. For a dozen years after the 
discovery of gold stage coaches carried 
the precious metal to the nearest rail- 
road point on the Missouri River. In- 
dian hot bloods resentful of violated 
treaties, harassed the shipments. Band- 
its of the white man’s own race found 
robbing stage coaches an adventurous 
way to make a living. 

Sixty million years ago, the Badlands 
(60 miles east of the Black Hills) were 
covered by a great salt sea. In the eons 
that followed,-the sea slowly receded 
leaving the sedimentary deposits that 
pile up layer upon layer to a height of 
500 or more feet from the floor of the 
ancient ocean, giving the formations 
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their varied rainbow coloring. Fast 
‘streams gushed out of the lordly Black 
Hills, growing sluggish as they spread 
out into the hills and valleys of the old 
ocean bottom. In this tropical area land 
and water animals lived, leaving a rec- 
ord for modern scientists to puzzle over. 

Last year over 200,000 people visited 
this million acres of exotic beauty. Many 
scratched into the exposed layers of the 
deposits and were rewarded by fossils 
of prehistoric tigers, elephants, pigs, 


rhinoceros, or weird looking fish hidden 
in the chalky rocks. 

South Dakota this year celebrates its 
50th anniversary of statehood and many 
communities will pay homage to those 
who ventured out into the new land to 
build homes and develop a virgin ter- 
ritory. Energy and enterprise brought 
the state in one short generation to 
leadership, gaining for it a reputation 
of producing more new wealth per cap- 
ita than any other state in the Union. 


The Minnesota Arrowhead Country 


(From page 277) 


abundant in game, fish, and birdlife. 

Nestled amidst pineclad hills are 
more than 5,000 lakes. Here in an 
area no larger than Connecticut and 
Rhode Island combined are more than 
half of Minnesota’s 10,000 lakes. (Act- 
ually 11,007 charted.) 

Less than fifty years ago the Minne- 
sota Arrowhead Country was the fron- 
tier. Then came the migration to the 
west. Men sought gold and found iron 
ore. The towering pine forest rang 
with the echoes of steel against wood, 
as lumberjacks toiled. People of the 
Old World found new opportunities 
and brought with them their crafts 
and skills. Noisy lumbertowns sprang 
up; hundreds of men groveled in the 
earth’s veins for “red gold’”—iron ore. 
Harvested was the more accessible 
timber. More than 5,000,000,000 feet 
of lumber were cut before Paul Bunyan 
and his crew moved farther west to new 
tree stands. From the greatest deposits 
of iron ore in North America have come 
approximately a billion tons with an 
undetermined amount remaining. 

Early settlements developed into 
bustling trade centers, their patterns 
of paved streets, public squares, homes 
and schools expanding apace with in- 
dustrial growth. 

Holding within the fastness of the 
Superior National Forest a wilderness 
of haunting beauty, the Minnesota 
Arrowhead Country this year will ap- 
peal to additional thousands seeking 
surcease from mundane life. With the 
spas of Europe shackled by war and 
the oceans closed to peaceful travel, 
Americans will play in America. The 
conflict abroad will serve to focus at- 
tention on domestic recreational cen- 
ters, of which the Minnesota Arrow- 
head Country is by far not the least. 

To those for whom living is a stream- 
lined, hurly-burly tempo, relaxation 
in a pine-perfumed lakes region is a 
welcome balm to the mind and soul. 
In the inner reaches of the Superior 
National Forest, one can set out in a 
canoe and leave the cares of the work- 
a-day world quickly behind. Free as 
the sky above, and primeval as the 
Redmen’s trail, stretches the tangle of 
waterways. Under federal legislation 
the Roadless Area will forever remain 
inviolate. America’s last wilderness 
will be free of artificial refinement. 
Within this specified district never 


will be built any highways, resorts, or 
summer homes. No logging is permit- 
ted within four hundred feet of the 
shore line of lakes or streams. No 
water developments, excepting minor 
modifications, are permitted. Here 
wilderness, as a fundamental recrea- 
tional resource will be obtained. Soli- 
tude is a product,of wilderness. It is 
solitude that satisfies the soul and 
lures the city dweller from his ac- 
customed habitats. The urge to get 
away from crowds and man-made en- 
vironment is an innate characteristic 
of man. It is basic in one’s fondness 
for fishing, hunting, and camping. Here 
in the Arrowhead is found that beauty 
of wholesome peace. 

Fringing the forest land and at 
strategic points in the Minnesota 
Arrowhead are a score of modern 
cities and villages. Ely, a community 
of more than seven thousand, is a 
favorite “starting point’? for hundreds 
of canoe parties each year. As startled 
as a fawn, which ventures from his 
woodland lair onto a highway, is the 
newcomer who drives down the main 
street of Ely, Minnesota, for the first 
time. From this community stretching 
to the west, the north, and the south, 
is a choice of water routes accessible 
only by canoe. 

Here experienced outfitters and 
guides can expertly service the canoe- 
ist and his party in preparation for his 
wilderness trip. Skirting Shagawa 
Lake, one motor route, Echo Trail, 
runs northwest into the stand of virgin 
white, red, and jack pine, probably the 
most picturesque forest road in Minne- 
sota. This trail is the gateway to the 
azure-blue of the famous Lac La 
Croix region. Directly north of Ely is 
the route to Jackfish Bay running into 
Basswood Lake. To the east are thou- 
sands of lakes, rivers, and portages, 
which if traversed progressively, will 
bring the traveler along the Canadian 
border eventually to the North Shore 
of Lake Superior. West of Ely are 
Tower and Cook, nearest supply cen- 
ters to Lake Vermilion visitors. Leav- 
ing the Vermilion range the tourist 
finds a chain of communities on the 
world-famous Mesabi Range. Unlike 
the Vermilion ore deposits which are 
mined solely from underground dig- 
gings, the Mesabi mines are huge 
yawning pits. Trains and mechanical 
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scoop-shovels appear like toys as they 
puff sporadically, digging into the vari- 
colored strata as seen by surface ob- 
servers. Flanking these rich ore de- 
posits is a chain of bustling centers. 
Eveleth and Virginia are less than 
five miles apart. Then, in order, are 
Mountain Iron, Buhl, Chisholm, and 
Hibbing. The latter is the largest 
range community. Continuing west- 
ward are found Bovey, Coleraine, 
Nashwauk, and Grand Rapids. Deer 
River is the eastern gateway to the 
Chippewa National Forest. Nearby is 
Cass Lake, the home of the Chippewa 
Indian. Bemidji, at the western ex- 
tremity of the Minnesota Arrowhead 
Country, is a popular resort center. 
At the outlet of Rainy Lake is Inter- 
national Falls on the border, northern- 
most urban center of the Arrowhead. 

Third largest city in Minnesota is 
Duluth, situated on a slope rising out 
of Lake Superior. It is a community 
of more than 100,000 people. It has 
a port through which passes annually 
a tonnage second only to that of New 
York City. 

The Minnesota Arrowhead Country, 
within whose boundaries remains the 
last precious bit of wilderness, is 
unique in America. Here the canoeist 
again dips his paddle and follows the 
route of the Redman. 


Publicity 
(From page 290) 


the codperation of your local editors. 
Think in terms of pictures. The papers 
like them—now. 

The district Committees on Publicity 
and The Kiwanis Magazine are eager 
to codperate with you. Articles on club 
activities should be prepared especially 
for the Magazine (do not use newspaper 
clippings), kept brief, and accompanied 
when available by glossy print photo- 
graphs. The district committee handles 
news regarding divisional and district 
activities. Send club activity material 
direct to The Kiwanis Magazine, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 

Take an inventory of your club’s ac- 
complishments. The things you have 
done for boys and girls, for your com- 
munity. This would make a corking 
news story which most any newspaper 
would be glad to use, if written in news 
style, minus propaganda. 

Don’t overlook the value of a well- 
kept Kiwanis road sign, giving the name 
of the club, its day, hour and place of 
meeting. 

See to it that every Kiwanian in your 
club wears his Kiwanis button. 

The radio and the motion picture 
screen offer splendid opportunities to 
many clubs for the presentation of news 
in action—features built around Kiwa- 
nis projects. 

Truly, it is a big job—this publicity 
job of ours. Let’s make it a good job— 
for Kiwanis! 
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A Discussion of Blindness 
By EDWARD F. ENDICOTT 


Member, Southwest St. Louis, Missouri, Kiwanis Club 


HE prevailing opinion is that blind- 
ness is the worst possible affliction 
that could befall a human being. 
The purpose of the following is to cor- 
rect this impression and if possible, to 
contribute to a better understanding of 
the blind by the sighted public. 
Seriousness of any affliction is deter- 
mined by the personal equation, or 
shall we say, by the effect it has on the 
afflicted. An introvert will al- 
insist that his particular afflic- 
whether it be mild or 
the possible thing that could 
happen to a human being, while the 
extrovert will invariably strive to mini- 
the seriousness of his particular 
trouble. It is a fact that virtually all 
blind people are given to smiling and 


person 
ways 
tion, serious, is 


worst 


mize 


we know that persons who can and do 
smile, have a distinct advantage over 
those who do not smile. A smile is 
contagious. It is certain to have a very 
beneficial effect upon the beholder. 
Coming from one who seems _ handi- 


capped in life’s struggle, it is doubly 
effective. Who can measure the happy 
influence exerted upon others by one, 
who, instead of feeding upon his diffi- 


culty in adjusting himself to some 
situations, radiates joy and content- 
ment? 

Modern psychology is coming more 
and more to recognize that every per- 


son carries within himself the key and 
secret to a larger measure of peace and 
We are indebted to the late 
President Eliot of Harvard for coining 
the phrase: “The durable satisfactions 
of life.” The best advantages accrue 
to those who are not disturbed by “in- 
terior There is a world 
of truth in the motto so appropriately 
adopted by the students of the Missouri 


happiness 


restlessness.” 


School for the Blind: “It is the soul 
that sees.” 
One of the many false conceptions 


entertained by sighted persons relative 
to the capabilities enjoyed by the blind, 


is that they can distinguish color by 
the sense of touch: nothing could be 
further from the truth. The fact is 


that color is the result of vibration and 
the number of vibrations necessary to 
produce the various shades are so rapid 
per second that they do not respond in 
any way to the sense of touch. They 
are perceptible only to the eye. If it 
were true that blind people could dis- 
tinguish colors or for instance, dis- 
tinguish the denomination of paper 
currency, then there would be no occa- 
sion for printing books in the Braille 
System, as the blind would be able to 
read ink printed books by the sense of 
touch. 


The most important problem that a 
blind person is called upon to solve is 
‘arning a 
said of all 
sighted. 


also be 
blind or 
is more 


living. This may 
human beings, 
The truth is that it 


difficult for a blind earn his 
living because competition is so keen 
in the various industries and profes- 
sions and the most talented blind 
at all times more dependent on sighted 
assistance than they are willing to ad- 
mit. However, when we solve 
what we know as the bread and butter 
problem, life to the average blind per- 
son is very pleasant and agreeable. 
Some of the outstanding factors that 


person to 


are 


once 


go to make life worth living for the 
blind are the radio, the Braille and 
Talking Books circulated by various 
libraries for the blind, such as the 
Wolfner Memorial Library for the 
Blind in St. Louis, and schools and 


other agencies maintained by the peo- 
ple. After all, blind people must recog- 
nize and accept their responsibilities to 
society and in order to do this they 
must at all times give their best efforts, 
no matter in what enterprise they may 
be engaged. It is sheer folly for any- 
one, regardless of their physical afflic- 


tions, to assume that the world owes 
them a living. The truth is that the 
world will give you a fair return for 


the honest and intelligent effort you put 
into your life, as rewards are for those 
who achieve least, for 
those who honestly strive to do their 
best. 

It is occasionally suggested that the 
blind be required to follow certain pur- 
suits simply because they are blind. 
This is utter folly, since blind people 
are as different one from the other, as 
sighted people are different each from 
the other. The only thing that a group 
of blind people have in common is the 
fact that they are blind, for blindness 
is not confined to any particular group 
or class, but occurs in the homes of 
millionaire and mendicant, or genius 
and sluggard, of the learned and the 
illiterate and the fact that people of 
the various stations and vocations are 
blind, by no means signifies that they 
should be segregated or classified as a 
particular group, intellectually, indus- 
trially or socially. 

It is significant to note that blind 
persons have distinguished themselves 
as congressmen, legislators, physicians, 
attorneys, ministers, educators, 


success, or at 


sales- 


men, business men, musicians and in 
various industries. This, in our judg- 
ment, proves that blindness does not 


prevent success, but it does necessitate 
more effort in the achievement of suc- 
cess, 

It goes without saying that the blind 
must be governed by the same basic 
principles that determine the success 
or failure of all human beings and 
foremost among these is the irrefutable 
law that we must recognize our alle- 
giance to God, our obligations to our 
fellowmen and our duty to ourselves. 
Those who ignore or abandon the fore- 
going are destined to fail. 
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Consider the ; 
Middleman 


(From page 274) 


one man succeeds in doing the work 
now done by two or more, to that same 
extent will our problem of unemploy- 
ment, which is now vexatious enough, 
become more so. 

A Producers’ Codperative among 
farmers is but little removed from a 
more extensive adaptation of the prin- 
ciple by other producers; and it is only 
another step to a Consumers’ Codpera- 
tive. Either of these plans will break 
down the system upon which our phe- 
nomenal growth of the past has been 
based. Any plan proposed could not, 
of course, entirely eliminate all middle- 
men, but it could easily go so far that 
it would become revolutionary instead 
of evolutionary; and the misfortune of 
a revolution is that it so easily comes 
under the sway of the extremist. So 
before an attempt is made to encourage 
or sponsor a movement which tends to 
bring about such a drastic change in our 
business set-up, an impassionate survey 
should be made of what our present 
system has done for us, and what will 
be the result if it were to be discarded. 

What becomes of this spread? Is it 
paying its own way, or is it an unwar- 
ranted expense that only the profligate 
may countenance? 

We read that the total tax bill of the 
country is about 23% of income, which 
doubtless applies to the middleman as 
well as to the end-man; and to the ex- 
tent that the middleman is eliminated, 
the amount available for the operation 
of government is reduced. In view of 
the present concern about deficits, this 
is not a pleasing prospect. Any defi- 
ciency from one source must be made 
up from another. The question is, by 
whom would it be made up, and how. 

And then there is the very distressing 
problem of unemployment. Every one 
should be interested in any sound plan 
to reduce this army of unemployed but 
the elimination of the middleman, or 
any part of him, will increase this num- 
ber, not reduce it. The middlemen, taken 
by groups, whether retailers, jobbers, 
wholesalers, or those engaged in trans- 
portation, are not realizing unwarrant- 
able profits from their business. In 
fact, a large percentage of them are 
just “getting by,” and if much further 
inroad is made in their business, they 
will be forced to quit, and there will be 
more unemployed to worry about. These 
middlemen are unable to do any more 
retrenching as they have already exer- 
cised all the available ingenuity, their 
own as well as of marketing experts, to 
reduce the cost of their operations. 

The consumer has come to demand 
certain services from the middleman— 
services which cost money, but which 
also furnish employment for a_ vast 
number of people. But is it sensible to 
believe or hope that these services can 
be provided more efficiently or at a 
lower cost than is now being done by 
those who have specialized in this type 
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of work? If this group is done away 
with, or even a substantial portion of it, 
the consumer will have to forego these 
services, or perform them himself. 

It is well, also, to give thought to the 
work being done by the other 77 cents 
of each dollar spread; of the money be- 
ing paid by this in-between group in life 
insurance premiums to make life and 
old age, and dependents, more secure, 
and these insurance dollars that are 
being re-invested in other productive 
enterprises, farm mortgages, govern- 
ment bonds, etc.; of the dollars that go 
into real estate, either as purchase 
money or rental; of the automobiles and 
other innumerable articles that are pur- 
chased; plus the vast sum that is paid 
for labor to people Who are consumers 
of this same farmer’s produce. The 
value of the dollar must be measured 
in terms of turnover—the more often it 
is used, the greater its value. 

A superficial consideration of this 
subject might lead to the conclusion that 
a plan which will bring a consumer 
more products for his dollar, or a pro- 
ducer more dollars for his produce, 
must be good. 3ut a more careful 
examination will disclose that such 
plans will bring along new problems of 
the re-distribution of investments: find- 
ing employment for a great number of 

the decreased earning power 
of money resulting from fewer turn- 
overs; the sacrifices and trouble forced 
on both producer and consumer to re- 
adjust themselves to a different type of 
service; providing for some new source 
of revenue to replace the tax income 
which will no longer be available; and 
many other adjustments that will be 
confronting us. 

Every Kiwanian is pledged to certain 
clearly stated Objectives. The Objec- 
tives are not limited to Kiwanians, as 
they represent duties that are incum- 
bent on every citizen, but we Kiwanians, 
by this pledge, say to the world that 
these duties are fully recognized and it 
is proposed to do something about them. 
These Objectives are designed to make 
effective the Constitutional Objects by 
rendering service “in establishing closer 
relations between rural and urban com- 
munities” and “by encouragement of in- 
telligent, aggressive and_ serviceable 
citizenship.” These two Objectives pre- 
sent a challenge for a more constructive 
citizenship, but they imply the 
existence of that closer relationship 
between groups within these communi- 
ties, but if, in securing this closer rela- 
tionship between communities, other 
relationships have been broken down; 
if, while attaining one objective, we lose 
another, then the result will be more 
unrest, more disparity between groups. 

It is our duty, perhaps our salvation, 
to cement a closer relationship between 
rural and urban communities, but it 
must be done in a manner and to a plan 
that is fundamentally sound, that will 
inure to the benefit of all. Only by 
knowing each other’s problems and as- 
sisting each other constructively, can 
we break down barriers, but caution 
must always be exercised not to create 
new barriers on another front. 


persons; 


also 
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Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
Some of these questions, of interest to all Kiwanians, with 
their answers will be published under this heading. 


Conducted by GEORGE W. KIMBALL 


Assistant International Secretary 
























worth- 
( Club 


select a 


club 
for the 


Q. How can a 
while objective 
President.) 

A. I would recommend the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to survey 


> 
year: 


and suggest, as well as to receive sug- 
gestions from the membership, possibly 
through the use of the activities ques- 
tionnaire form which is available at 
Headquarters. 


4 


Q. We have elected our delegates to 
the the certificate 
to the Convention Office as 
If at the last minute changes in the per- 


Convention and sent 


requeste i. 


sonnel of our delegates or alternates are 
required, what procedure should we fol- 


low? (Secretary) 


A. Address a letter on the stationery 
of the club to the Chairman of the Cre- 
dentials Committee at the Convention. 
Upon presentation of the letter to the 


Credentials Committee, the necessary 


changes will be made in the list of 
authorized delegates. 

Let onn ACTIVE 

oo & 





Q. Can an active member of a Kiwa- 
nis club be elected as an honorary mem- 
ber of another Kiwanis club without 
losing his active membership? (Club 
Secretary.) 

A. Yes. This permission is granted 
in Article III, Section 2, paragraph e 
of the Standard Form for Club By- 
Laws. 


Q. At what age is registration re- 
quired for children at the International 


Convention? (Secretary) 


A. All children of Kiwanians are 
granted Junior Guest Badges up to and 
including eighteen years of age. These 
badges admit them to all Convention 
events except those events upon which 
costs are figured on a per capita basis, 
such as meals, etc. Ask the Registra- 
tion Committee for badges for your 
youngsters at the time you register. 


Q. When is the official opening of the 


International Convention — Sunday 
night or Monday morning? (Secretary) 
A. The Convention officially opens 


with the first session on Sunday night. 





Q. Are there any ways to stimulate 
(Club Presi- 


more effective activities? 


dent.) 

A. The first way is to select the pro- 
per man for chairman and then for the 
president codperatively with the chair- 
man to select the personnel of commit- 
tees. Following that I think the com- 
mittees should be grouped in the four 
divisions suggested by Trustee Fred 
McAlister in his article on “Streamlin- 
ing Kiwanis,” with a consultant or 
coordinator in charge of each section. 
The four groups mentioned are Youth 
Services, General Community Service, 
Administration, and Club Meetings. 
Through these coordinators definite su¢g- 
gestions for the consideration of the 
several committees in the section should 
be presented and some selected for defi- 
nite activities. Then the President or 
Vice President, as the case may be, 
should follow up through the coérdina- 
tor to see that the program is actively 
carried to a successful completion. Care- 
fully selected committee personnel, a 
definite program, and persistent super- 
vision and follow-up are essentials to 
effective committee activity. 
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In New York—It’s 
HOTEL McALPIN 


John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 
Broadway at 34th Street 


The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 








HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


0 Rooms from $2.50 


Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


GEORGE A. TURAIN, MG’R. 











PRESIDENT BOSTON KIWANIS CLUB 











THE HOTEL TAFT 


"Kiwanis-Home' New Haven, Connecticut 
J. O. Voit Management 
Gateway to New England 
Daily rates w from $3 


6 
Three Restaurants 


th bath 





“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 
IN SANANTONIO 








" 550 ROOMS 
_| AIR-CONDITIONED 


ARTIE COMPTON, GENERAL MANAGER 





HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 














Windsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Montreal 











DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 


Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 














Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 














FLORIDA'S 


HOLLYWOOD BEACH HOTEL 


On the Ocean—Hollywood, Florida 
The South’s largest and finest ocean- 
front resort hotel—host every Mon- 
day to Hollywood Kiwanis Club and 
visiting Kiwanians. 

Oscar T. Johnson, General Manager 





ein AKRON it’s 
THE MAYFLOWER 
ein COLUMBUS it's 


THE NEIL HOUSE 


Both KIWANIS headquarters 
. both DEWITT OPERATED 
. and that means modern 


hotels with friendlier service. 




















New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 













HOTEL KIMBALL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Where Kiwanians Meet Each Wednesday 
Noon 
Perteetly appointed modern hotel 
Hospitality and Service 
400 Absolutely Fireproof Rooms 
Fred W. Peveriey, General Manager 
and Kiwanian 











HOTEL CALIFORNIAN 


FRESNO, CALIF. 


& Leading hotel on State High- 
way between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles 
100% Air Conditioned 
Kiwanis Headquarters 








KIWANIS HOTELS AWAIT YOU 
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Potl OKLAHOMA? | 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


A sufficient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 
demand. 







—HOME OF KIWANIS— 
IN OMAHA 


LUNCHEON EVERY FRIDAY 
HOTEL FONTENELLE 














jAloTeL 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Where the Kiwanis Club meets 














HOTEL is a 


NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 


HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


a Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from$4.00 








memplS* HOTEL 
PEABODY 


“South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 





*BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


In the Heart of Philadelphia 


Single Rooms, $3.85 to $6.60 
Double Rooms, $5.50 te $8.80 


Claude H. Bennett, General Manager 
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HOTEL 


TOWNSEND 


Casper, Wyoming 
COFFEE SHOP, BAR AND BANQUET ROOMS 
Where the Kiwanis Club Meets 














EDGEWATER BEACH wore 





5300 Block 
1000 Outside Rooms Each With Sheridan Road 
Bath—-EUROPEAN PLAN CHICAGO 
A 200-Car GARAGE in the on 
building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 














Spend more hospitable days ... among 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec—Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau—modern in 
equipment and service. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
lunc *heons every WwW edne sday. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boule vards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Mo nic lay. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary—Headquar ters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen play seamed with year- 
‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
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used as a railroad line. Thus the 
“Dream Highway” is coming into serv- 
ice on the abandoned grade and through 


the nine tunnels of the Vanderbilt- 
Carnegie rail building project. 

Unique Methods in Financing—How 
to find fifty-eight million dollars to 


make the engineering dream come true 
was put the lap of New Dealer 
Walter A. Jones, a western Pennsyl- 
mall town builder and the first 
and present chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike Commission, now a 
permanent Chair- 
man Jones had a friend at court 
in Mr. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of 
the Interior in President Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet and he also knew much of the 
President’s own interest in having built 
a super-transcontinental highway; 
he to work in his natural style 
and found the money and financed one 
of the largest and most unique trans- 
nortation the world has ever 
known. Chairman Jones found twenty- 
ix million dollars in Public Works Ad- 
ministration grants; and a thirty-two 


in 


vania 


state organization. 


So, 


went 


projects 


million dollar loan in—thirty year 4 
per cent bonds, from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, making a 
total of $58,000,000.00. 


To employ approximately 20,000 men 


and build a fifty-eight million dollar 
project without interference from po- 
litical sources was part of Chairman 
Walter A. Jones’ first step; many of 


the engineers had to pass rigid tests of 
and training regardless of 
their “To whom it may concern” or 
“Ward Chairman” recommendations as 
no purely political appointees were ac- 
cepted. Today, Mr. Jones will tell you 
that their construction work on 
ahead of time and one of the major 
reasons is in the first policies of em- 
ploying experienced and qualified en- 


experience 


is or 


gineers. 
Chairman Jones says they are show- 
ing the way to others in financing large 


Better 


him into your confidence. He is usual- 
ly picture-minded. He likes to take pic- 
tures. Your telling him in advance 
will increase his interest in the assign- 
ment. No matter what the picture is, 
stress the importance of getting a good 
If a picture is worth taking at 
all, it’s worth taking well. The pho- 
tographer knows that, but when he 
realizes you feel the same way as he 
does, he’ll do extra good work! 

Clubs seldom have much of a selec- 
tion when it comes to choice of meeting 
places but if possible, avoid rooms with 
posts or pillars, over-hanging balconies, 
too low ceilings (they produce bad 
shadows on faces) or that are too nar- 


one, 


A Dream Highwa 
g y 
(From page 278) 
projects of this kind and without hav- 
ing to wait for the money to be made 
available through taxes. The Turnpike 
is to be completed in July of this year 
and, of course, not one penny has been 
earned by the Turnpike, but every bond 
issue offered has been oversubscribed. 
The bankers and financial men believe 
the bonds are good investments and be- 
lieve in the project’s self liquidating 
assurances. While the exact amount of 
tolls has not been set at this writing, ap- 
proximations have been made in order 
to show earnings, (prospective). The 
tolls may be $1.25 to $1.50 for pleasure 
cars and for trucks, from $4.00 to $8.00. 


The estimated income when in opera- 
tion is from $4,000,000 to $4,500,000 
annually. 


Quoting Chairman Jones, (January, 
1939), on the question of extending 
similar transportation arteries across 
the country, we find his views on meth- 
ods of financing: 

“T should like to see the Federal Gov- 
ernment apply these principles to con- 
struction of a nation-wide system of 
superhighways. 

“T should like to see a federal author- 
ity set up with power to issue bonds 
whose principle and interest would be 
met by tolls collected from these high- 
ways over a period of years. The gov- 
ernment would not be required under 
this plan to advance actual cash, but 
only to lend its credit to the enterprise 
by guaranteeing principal and _ inter- 
est. 

“In this way, our unemployment 
problem could be speedily solved with- 
out additional government spending, 
and men and women throughout the na- 
tion could be employed in productive 
work by private industry.” 

Such plans are not radical changes 
in financing public projects of this na- 
ture; similar plans were used to bring 
into practical use the Holland Tunnel 
beneath the Hudson River, the Golden 
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Gate and Oakland Bay Bridges and 
many similar engineering dreams. 

Transportation history — American 
history students know how civilization 
follows transportation facilities. The 
aim of today, in the field of transporta- 
tion, is speed with safety. The railroads 
and canals have shown the way to the 
immigrants and the merchants. Messrs. 
Vanderbilt and Carnegie built better 
than they knew when for competitive 
reasons they drilled and drove tunnels 
through solid rock and leveled the hills 
and filled the valleys to a standard rail- 
road grade—all of which was to be 
abandoned after two years of construc- 
tion work, to erode and deteriorate for 
more than fifty years, to finally be re- 
claimed and used as the line and base 
for a super highway connecting link 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific for 
use in peace or war time for the trans- 
portation of people and products. 

In review and conclusion we find this 
all means that the country will have 
available and for use by mid-summer, 
(1940), a Turnpike with unusual and 
unique features such as: 


of 3% 





1. Minimum grade on a rail- 
road level; 

2. No intersections at grades: 

3. Nine tunnels, lighted and air con- 
ditioned; 

4, Four traffic lanes, (10 foot park- 
way in center), 162 miles in length; 

5. Reduction in distance between ter- 
minals of fifty miles under other high- 
ways such as the “Lincoln;” 

6. A self-liquidating project—tolls for 
pleasure cars and trucks; 

7. A saving in operating costs 
trucks of from $12.00 to $27.00 
truck per trip; and, 

8. The absence of towns along the 
right of way. 

All of the above and many other fea- 
tures make traveling by truck or pleas- 
ure car a real pleasure and a profit. 


for 


per 


Photographs for Kiwanis 


(From page 283) 


row. If the room permits, arrange the 
group especially just for the pictures. 
The better photograph resulting will 
be worth the extra trouble. 

Always let the club members know in 
advance that a picture is to be made. 
Groups at dining tables should be pho- 
tographed before the meal is served. 
Help the photographer and thus the 
picture by seeing that the table service 
is undisturbed, no napkins tucked in 
vests, badges or name cards on lapels 
neatly and uniformly arranged and 
smoking stopped. One reason for tak- 
ing the picture early is to avoid the 
smoke haze that gathers later. 

The chairman can greatly help the 


picture-taking by his manner of an- 
nouncing the photographer. No set 
form of “‘speech”’ is necessary, but the 
following is a good sample. The chair- 
man raps for order the moment the 
crowd is. seated. “Your attention, 
please, for just a moment, everybody.” 
he calls in a firm business-like tone. 
“The photographer is here and is ready 
to take our picture. Kindly give him 
your codperation.” 

This is the signal for the photograph- 
er to assume command. If he is on to 
his job, he’ll have little trouble but 
thoughtfulness and willingness to obey 
will prove of immeasurable value. Re- 


member, the photographer is probably 
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more anxious than anyone else to get | 


a good picture. His bread and butter 
and reputation depend on his success. 
He’s the “man behind the gun.”’ He 
“an see what the camera “‘sees,’’ there- 
fore, knows if positions are to be al- 
tered or other directions issued. Let 
him be the dictator for a few seconds. 
He’ll get a better picture that way. 


Almost always, just before the cam- | 


, 


era is snapped, the “‘subjects’” become 
too stiff and solemn. This tendency 
seems to be an unfortunate heritage 
from the “firing squad’? days when hav- 
ing one’s picture taken was an ordeal. 
The chairman or the photographer, 
usually the former, can relieve 
strain by a word or two just before the 
exposure is made. 
ous,” he pipes up. This works better 
than “Smile.” . Apparently everyone 
realizes he is too stiff, he grins and just 
the right degree of a smile begins as 
the photographer snaps the shutter. 
The cameraman is always supposed 
to avoid the following errors, but the 
club can help him by being on the 
alert too. 
ground. They’re bad in the picture. 
Fill them up. Any wide open space too 
near the front such as a platform or a 
dance floor. Get rid of it if possible. 
More less complete eclipse of the 
speaker’s table. It’s usually in the 


or 


the | 


“Not quite so seri- | 


Empty chairs in the back- | 


rear but does not always have to be | 


If 


hidden so fully. 


necessary, a spe- | 


cial close-up of this important sector | 


should be made. Because ot differ- 
ences in height, in color of clothing or 
other factors, persons in the fore- 
ground may be too conspicuous and the 
photographer may wish to alter posi- 
tions. Help him if he does and every 
person on the front row should remem- 
ber that he will be more prominent in 
the picture than those to the rear, so 
look pleasant, please, and obey orders 
with special care! A blurred image in 
the front will sometimes spoil a whole 
photograph, 

Persons wearing spectacles should 
look directly into the camera lens. This 
reduces the likelihood of reflections of 


the flashlight from the glasses. Use 
of modern flash bulbs instead of the 


old-fashioned powder has largely elimi- 
nated the reflection problem, but the 
precaution suggested above is an addi- 
tional safeguard. 

For persons in a seated posture, the 
position of the hands is important, 
especially for those on the front row 


or rows. The hands should be al- 
lowed to rest easily and naturally, 
palms downward, slightly above the 


knees, not grasping the knee-caps or | 


clasped across the abdomen. When 
standing, the arms should be relaxed at 
the sides with the fingers likewise re- 
laxed. 

When groups are to be made out- 
side or in some place other than the 
meeting room, the chairman should 
notify the members before adjourn- 
ment and urge everyone to stay for 
the picture. Unless he does, some of 
the most prominent ones may duck 


} 





Genuine 

Average prices from $5.00 to $25.00, de- 
pending on size, weave and design. Some 
higher priced NO TWO NAVAHO RUGS 
ARE ALIKE. Send for illustrated price 
folder. 

Also hand hammered Navaho Indian Jew- 
elry, made on the reservation by Indians. 
Write for all wool neckties, hand woven 
and hand tailored by Indians, $100 each, 
beautiful patterns, hold their shape, wear 


forever. Please add 10¢ for postage. 
WHOLESALE ACCOUNTS 
SOLICITED 


KIRK BROTHERS 


Retailers and Wholesalers, 


GALLUP, NEW MEXICO 












a few brief weeks ago, 
y about the 
Men and women are writing to say that these 
and to 
them—that they would never have believed any book 
could accomplish. 


Since this book was issued, 
readers have quietly and calmly gone cra 
thing. 


printed pages have done things for them 


One man—a New Jersey engineer—told us he was 
sending a copy to his son by first-class mail because 
“IT felt that each day he lived before reading this 






book might be a less happy and less successful day 
than each day after read it.’’ Others have or- 


copies for relatives, friends, 
associates and employes. Training courses have been 
launched with this book as the text. Several 
have suggested that ‘‘there ought to be a law’’ mak- 
ing the book required reading in every high school 
collec . 

coilere, 


dered from two to fifty 





Learn Guarded Secrets 


But what is the book about? Certainly, you say, 
it must deal with an important subject. And you are 


right. It discusses the most important subject in the 
world—people. Indeed, that is the very title— 
People—How to Get Them to Do What You Want 


Them to Do. 

Maxwell Droke, who put these words on paper, 
learned his lessons in the Laboratory of Life, by con- 
tinually mining the minds o 1. He has directly 
influenced more than a million persons. He has 
marketed millions of dollars worth of merchandise 
entirely by mail; has raised hundreds of thousands 
of dollars for trade associations and community 
chests. And he has made ten thousand behavior 
acral determine the facts upon which this book is 
yased, 








Gain NEW Power 
Over People 


No matter what your position may be—regardless 
of your aims or ambitions—this book tells things you 
NEED to know about your boss, your customers, your 
associates, your family—and most of all, yourself. 
It explains WHY sania do the things they do—and 
how you can make them WANT to do things Your 
way. Learn tested methods. Know the strategy to 
use in any situation. Tell with predictable certainty 
HOW people will behave, and WHY, 


This book tells~ 


—how to dominate the 
to get ACTION on your 


mind—12 ways 
how to break the 


“‘maybe”’ 
ideas ; 
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FACTORY-TO-YOU 
ro 9O% 


[4 TUBE 


CHASSIS IN 
YOUR PRESENT 
CABINET 


FOREIGN 
RECEPTION 
her models from 5 to 17 Tubes, 








19% 


COMPLETE 


L and up to 5 Wave Bands. 
@ Write for FREE 1940 catalog, 
showing complete line. (User-agents 
make extra money!) See MIDWEST’S Answer to TRADE-INS! 


WHAT 


LIES HIDDEN IN 
THESE PAGES TO 
MAKE OVER THE 
LIVES OF MEN? 


shackles that chain you to a routine job; how to 
trame questions to get ‘“‘yes answers; why most 
‘‘Personality Development’’ plans are bunk; how to 


overcome that scared feeling; why nagging NEVER 
accomplishes anything (and how to get the nagget 
off your neck) ; the most powerful sales aid in the 
world (but not one in 50,000 knows how to use it!) ; 
an appeal that is TWICE as powerful as the desire to 
rain; what to do if you are getting alibis instead of 





he formula that rarely fails) ; 
en years younger than the calendar 
1 literally scores of 


how to keep 
says you are— 
other helpful pointers. 


‘ 
orders; how to get along with a grouch; how to 
gain the co-operation of an antagonistic associate; 
how to bargain when your opponent holds an ad 
vanta why you need enemies—and how to make 
t! kind; now to talk yourself out of a tight 
I 

t 


Send No Money! 


So great is our faith in this book that we want to 


place a copy in your hands without obligation to you. 
Just use the form below. If you prefer to remit the 
small purchase price now, under money-back guar- 
antee, we'll include free Droke Motivation Check- 


list, a fascinating form that enables you to test the 
strength and forcefulness of your appeals. 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
MAXWELL DrOKE, Publisher, Dept. K-54 
P. O. Box 611, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Send me, postpaid, for 10 days’ examination, a 


copy of Maxwell Droke’s new book, PEopLE—How 
TO GET THEM TO Do WHat You WANT THEM TO 
Do. Within this time, I'll either return the book for 


credit, or send you $2.50 in full payment. 


Name 


A idress 


2 ee a ROO 
Occ upation ivanell 
(Name of Firm Connected with ) 


Position 
SO BO asics tiecectacatipilgsseeclaeniaainaas 


sessessaseeeeeCheck here if you are attaching remittance, 
entitling you to Free Motivation Checklist. Money- 
back guarantee, of course. 
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away. In proceeding to the location 
for the picture, the club can help by 
keeping stragglers from deserting and 
by cheerfully following the photog- 
rapher’s orders when the group is ar- 
ranged. Only the man behind the 
camera knows how much codperation 
in a time like this helps. And the im- 
provement in the pictures fully justi- 
fies this courtesy and thoughtfulness. 
Remember it’s all for the sake of the 
photograph and the club! 

Many meetings are routine but the 
picture value of features should not 
be overlooked. Hanging out a new ban- 
ner, a slogan or placing a souvenir on 
display; inviting a celebrity, a special 
entertainer, pretty girl or other draw- 
ing card; outside guests—in short, per- 
sonalities and a wide range of feature 
novelties may be depended upon to 
justify special pictures. If newspapers 
send their cameramen, tell the photog- 
raphers all the angles that may help 
them and remember, the club’s own 
photographer on the job will insure 
getting prints for your own purposes. 
Copies of newspaper pictures are often 
difficult to obtain. 

Photographs like those suggested 
above should stress action, human in- 
terest and news values. Don’t try to 
put too many persons in the picture. 
More than four and you begin to lower 
the publicity value of the shot unless 
every one of the persons is a celebrity. 
When larger groups are taken, they 
must be razor-sharp in detail and clear- 
ness if good reproductions are to be 
enjoyed. Be sure to tell the photog- 
rapher if the picture is to submitted 
for publication. He will probably be 
able to help pose it in such a way that 
its chances of appearing in newspapers 


or magazines will be improved. 

Many clubs enjoy the hearty co- 
operation of hotels or other establish- 
ments where their meetings are held. 
The managements will almost always 
be glad to set the tables in a special 
manner or make other adjustments that 
would improve the picture possibilities 
at any function. In many instances, 
the photographer will be helpful if you 
will invite him to go with you to the 
meeting place and assist in table and 
other arrangements that will be most 
favorable to a good picture. Few ban- 
quets are staged for pictures but there 
is no reason why they should not be. 
You'll be surprised at the improvement 
in the photographs when such care has 
been exercised. 

News features, stunts, anniversaries, 
presentations, the presence of national 
officers, active or retired, and many 
other events justify the taking of spe- 
cial pictures. Don’t be afraid to ask 
the photographer to help you plan the 
posing of such subjects, advise you 
before the picture is taken and make 
all the suggestions he can. Today’s 
cameraman is often not only a skillful 
operator of his machine; he frequently 
has excellent news sense, good taste 
and originality. He will be pleased 
and happy to give you counsel and he’ll 
make no extra charge. He will know 
whether to take an upright or hori- 
zontal shot for the purpose you have 
in mind. He will aid in avoiding de- 
tails that too frequently ruin a good 
picture and he will speed the photo- 
graph to its next important step—the 
making of the half-tones for publica- 
tion. This is the picture age! Make 
the most of it! Ask the photographer 
to do his stuff! 


Opera at the Zoo 


(From page 273) 


that night and next winter at the Metro- 
politan, she sang the soprano role. 

Two great radio artists, anxious for 
opera debuts, one season forgot their 
usual salary demands, which usually 
ran thousands of dollars a week, and 
sang at the zoo for their suppers and 
little else. They, Hild, the union, and 
Cincinnati all were highly satisfied. 
Note: they’re both in opera now. 

Thus Hild helped the singers and 
helped his own box office, too. He 
shrugs aside any praise for his own 
artistic perception, gives full credit to 
the musicians’ union. 

“Me?” he exclaims. “Me, who always 
wanted to be a doctor, running an opera 
troupe!” 

When Hild was fifteen, he was an 
accomplished snare drummer. Pov- 
erty forced him out of school and he 


/tbdh-tbde 


drummed his way around the country 
for eleven years in circus bands, played 
in theatre orchestras, even toured in 
chautauqua. At twenty-six he went 
back to high school, and while he sup- 
ported himself by drumming evenings 
in a motion picture house, did the four 
year course in two years. Later he 
drummed his way through college and 
had accomplished two years of pre- 
medic work when he was elected presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati union. 

The 1100 members are solidly behind 
him, solidly behind the opera movement. 
They know that their original $7,000 in- 
vestment has paid them back $160,000 
in salaries in six years. Cash, not cul- 
ture, motivates them, because even in 
summer musicians must eat. But while 
they are eating, Cincinnati gets a sea- 
son of first-class opera and gets it 
cheap. 
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A Return to the Har- 


monies of Barber-ism 
(From page 287) 


is presided over by His Honor the 
Mayor, Fiorello H. LaGuardia, while 
Robert Moses, Commissioner, and Al- 
fred E. Smith ably second the Mayor 
as his Vice-Presidents. 

The World’s Fair of 1940 is to be 
honored during July 22-23-24 and 25 
as the scene of the National Champion- 
ship Contest in Barber Shop Quartet 
Singing. Sectional contests, leading up 
to the finals at the Fair are being or- 
ganized in important centers all over 
the country. Kiwanians who feel 
“Sweet Adeline” coming on can get 
full details on staging a sectional con- 
test of their own by writing Mr. Ralph 
B. Dort of the New York World’s Fair 
Contest Department. Those wishing to 
form local chapters of the society 
should apply to Mr. O. C. Cash, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

The Society held its first national 
barber shop contest in Tulsa last year, 
and the championship was won by a 
foursome called the “Bar Flies” who 
both looked and sang the part. Runner- 
up was the “Flat Foot Four,” picked 
from the Police Department of Okla- 
homa City. Their own particular inter- 
pretation of ‘Shine’? was so unusual 
that I included it in the new edition of 
my book “Barber Shop Ballads’? which 
has just been published by Prentice- 
Hall and adopted as the official song 
book of the national society of the 
S.P.E.B.S.Q.S.A. 

New York City has also been taking 
its barber shop harmony seriously. For 
the past five years, Park Commissioner 
Moses has been holding contests in the 
metropolitan area with the finals gen- 
erally taking place on the Mall at Cen- 
tral Park. Last year’s New York City 
championship was won by the St. 
Mary’s Horse Shoers representing the 
St. Mary’s Horse Shoe Pitching Club 
of the Bronx. The Horse Shoers barely 
nosed out the Gay Nineties group from 
Harlem. 

The old-time favorite of male quar- 
tets is a song called ‘“‘You’re the 
Flower of My Heart, Sweet Adeline,” 
alias “Sweet Adeline.” Most people 
think “Sweet Adeline” is one of the 
folk songs which came on the heels of 
the melodies of Stephen Foster. The 
truth is that “Sweet Adeline” isn’t an 
old folk song at all—but a fairly re- 
cent product, the music of which is 
still protected by copyright. In 1903, a 
postal clerk named Richard Girard 
wrote the words and Harry Armstrong, 
who is still a Broadway performer, 
wrote the music. It is a favorite trick 
of Mr. Armstrong to sing the verse of 
“Sweet Adeline’’—which nobody rec- 
ognizes—and then get his audience to 
join with him singing the familiar 
chorus. It is interesting to note that 
“Adeline’s” name was originally “Rosa- 
lie’ — but hundreds of barber shop 
singers changed her name to “‘Adeline”’ 
in the interests of easier and possibly 
better (?) singing. And thus immor- 
tality passed Rosalie by because her 
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sister Adeline has a more melodious 
name. 

There are qualities of inspiration 
about the favorite old-time barber 
shop songs that prompt the common 
man to out-do himself. “Working on 
the Railroad,” ‘Mandy Lee,” and 
“Sweet Adeline” have a streak of gen- 
ius in them—for they make the poorest 
singer agree that he is pretty good 
after all. These and others like them 


have won a place among our folk 
songs. The July song-fest out on the 
meadows of Flushing, full of humor 
and husky harmony is certain to be a 
good show. If four Kiwanians should 
feel the urge to sing at more or less 
the same time, they should hurl defi- 
ance at other local quartets and send 


their delegates with banners unfurled | 


to New York—and a good time is sure 
to be had by all. 


Ten Days on the Trail of Romance 


(From page 276) 


sin shore is Maiden Rock of Indian 
legend fame. This can be seen from 
across the river at Frontenac, near 
which is Fort Beauharnois, which was 
established in 1727 by the Canadian- 
French governor of that name, as this 
was part of Canada at the time. Pepin, 
which means “Lake of Tears,’’? was 
christened by Father Hennepin in 1680, 
and is so named because an Indian of 
this party howled day and night despite 
all efforts to placate him with gifts. 
The town of Hastings visited on this 
trip, was the site of the first flour mill 
in Minnesota. Here one will be af- 
forded a view of the famous spiral 
bridge. Old Fort Snelling, built in 
1820 also will be seen on this trip. 

Road Guide—Out on Minnesota No. 
55 to Hastings. U. S. No. 61 to 
Frontenac. Turn back here. U. S. 
No. 61 to Junction. Minnesota No. 20 
to Junction. U. S. 52 to Junction. 
Minnesota No. 50 to Farmington. U. S. 
No. 65 to Minneapolis. (160 miles) 

5. Lake Pepin and Rochester. All 
of trip No. 4 with the exception of a 
few miles is included in trip No. 5. 

The trip down the river will take 
the motorist to Frontenac and the his- 
toric points indicated in No. 4, but will 
afford a delightful drive along the 
shores of Lake Pepin and the Missis- 
sippi River. Turning away from the 
river at Lake City, one of the richest 
farming sections of Minnesota will be 
passed through. The important city 
of Rochester, Minnesota, home of the 
famous Mayo Clinic, will hold the at- 
tention of every visitor. After leaving 
Rochester, the return trip will be un- 
der way and one of the first com- 
munities to be seen will be Pine Island, 
one of the greatest cheese centers in 
America. 

Road Guide—Out on Minnesota No. 
55 to Hastings. U.S. 61 to Lake City. 
U. S. No. 63 to Rochester. U. S. No. 
52 to St. Paul-Minneapolis. (240 miles) 

6. Old Mendota. <A tour requiring 
only several hours’ motoring, can con- 
sume an entire day, however, because 
of the interest enroute. The old Sib- 
ley House at Mendota was built in 
1836 by Henry Sibley, fur trader, who 
later became governor and congress- 
man. It was the first stone building in 
the West. It stands high up on the 
banks of the Minnesota River, afford- 





ing a view of territory famous in the 
historic past of this state. It has been 
fully restored and furnished with the 
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belongings of the Sibley family and | 


the furniture of the period. 


Nearby is | 


Pilot Knob, now a cemetery, where a | 


famous Indian treaty was signed in 
August, 1851, when the Sioux ceded 
all the Indian lands in Minnesota and 
Iowa to “the Great White Father in 
Washington.” Leaving Mendota comes 
a beautiful drive along the banks of 
the Minnesota River to Shakopee, 
named for the Indian chief who signed 
the treaty at Pilot Knob. (If trip No. 
4 has not been taken, old Fort Snelling, 
built in 1820, should be viewed just be- 
fore crossing the river into Mendota.) 

Road Guide—Minnesota No. 55 to 
Junction. Minnesota No. 13 to Men- 
dota—Turn back—Minnesota No. 13 
to Junction. Minnesota No. 101 to 
Shakopee. U. S. No. 169 to Junction. 
U. S. No. 212 to Minneapolis. (55 
miles) 

7. Cannon River and 
Valley. The heart of Minnesota’s 
great dairy industry will be visited on 
this trip (Minnesota is the first state in 
America in butter production). Fine 
appearing farms will give plenty of 
evidence to the stability of dairy farm- 
ing income. At Northfield, the famous 
colleges of Carleton and St. Olaf will be 
seen. Also in this community still 
stands the old stone bank building 
where the notorious Jesse James and 
Younger brothers staged their famous, 








Minnesota | 


fatal robbery on September 7, 1876. | 
The Younger brothers were captured | 


and either died in prison or were kept 
there until a very old age. Passing 
through Faribault, perched on the hill- 
side across the river will be seen Shat- 
tuck Military School, St. James School, 
St. Mary’s Hall and Bethlehem Acad- 
emy. The old home of Alexander Fari- 
bault, who founded the town in 1835 
still stands well preserved near the 
center of the city. Swinging west 
from Faribault, the picturesque farm- 
ing and lake country will be visited. 
Soon the motorist arrives at Mankato, 
the center of the soft stone industry of 
Minnesota, whose products have been 
used in soine of the finest structures 
in America. Here on December 26, 
1862, 38 Sioux Indians were hanged. 
(Turn to page 328) 








A Kinanis Club 
Holiday Supreme 


A large fully equipped Lodge in the 
heart of the famous FRENCH 
RIVER DISTRICT, ONTARIO, 
CANADA, is available this Summer for 
the exclusive use of KIWANIAN par- 
ties of 15 to 25 persons for one week 
or longer. Finest bass fishing in the 
world. Also pickerel, pike and muskie. 
Every modern convenience in elaborate 
Club House. Fleet of power boats, row- 
boats and canoes. House servants and 
trained guides provided. Best of meals 
served. Private Pullman Sleepers from 
and to your home city. Flat per diem 
rate includes complete service and sup- 
plies—no extras. 
Your party owns the Lodge 
for the period of your stay 
é 

Full particulars upon ap- 

plication to N. L. Martin, 

73 King St. W., Toronto. 

(Kiwanis Tourist Agents especially 

invited to write) 

















FINE AND DANDY 


A cheerful lot are our 
hundreds of employees 
— not mechanical ser- 
vants. They'll make your 
stay the more enjoyable, 


Emil Eitel d 


Karl Eitel 
Roy Steffen 
IN THE : 


HEART OF 
CHICAGO 


on 
MAARCK 


HOTEL-CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE 
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Your President has given 
you his time for the past 
year and would value a 
memento such as the 
watch charm or ring illus- 
trated. Recipient’s name and Club 
name eppear on reverse side of charm. 
Ring has title, time of service, Club 
mame and recipient’s initial carved 
into the stone. 10K gold charm $7.50, 
Gold filled charm 4.50, 10K ring 
$21.00. 


Place order through Kiwants 





International or direct from 


Cc. K. Grouse Company, 
Bruce Avenue, 
NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 























A 


_-*-~._ SPEAKER'S DESK 


= ““. For use on banquet 
? tables, e t c. 19 
front, 18" high, 
18” deep. 
A plece of 
that 1 t t 
ne 


lence of peakel 





These desks are made only as o1 


finist and require 2 to 4 days for 
EACH, $4.50 
Secretary's Catalog now Ready 
“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
505 S. Wells St Chicago 











AN ATTENDANCE AID 


Used by 47 Michigan Clubs 


Reward Your Perfect At- 
tendance by Presenting Your 
Member with an 

ttendance 
Emblem 
Made in numbers 50, 100, 
150, 200, 250, 300, 350, 400, 
450, 500, 550, 600, 700, 800, 
900, 1,000 
Emblem Attachment 50« 





Postpaid 
SEYFRIED 
JEWELERS 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
- KIWANIAN 
(arr; FRED SEYFRIED 














WELCOME = 
Kiwanis Members - 


World's Fair Opening 
May Iilth 


SPECIAL RATES 


Hotel St. James rate $1.75 per per- 
son. SPECIAL RATES for large 
groups. Hotel in heart of theatre 
and shopping district. 5c from Hotel 
to Fair Grounds. Write for FREE 
World's Fair map. 


Hote ST. JAMES 


108 W. 45th St. New York, N.Y. 
Perry B. Frank, Mgr. Dir. 
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Help City Celebrate 99th Birthday 


By ROBERT EDWARDS 
President, Kiwanis Club of Rock Island, Illinois 


E BELIEVE that our recent 

historical luncheon commemor- 

ating the 99th anniversary of 
the founding of the old town of Rock 
Island on the banks of the scenic Mis- 
sissippi River, which also honored the 
city’s oldest resident as well as its 
oldest native, may inaugurate a new 
era in community service for Kiwanis 
International. 

Our board of directors heartily en- 
dorsed the idea when Program Chair- 
man M. C. Bergwall and Maurice S. 
Colehour, a member and a staff repre- 
sentative of The Daily Times in Rock 
Island, outlined it to the group. We 
have since received many compliments 
from citizens in the community for our 
patriotic spirit in focusing attention 
upon little known facts in the city’s his- 
tory. 

The luncheon resulted in the launch- 
ing of a centennial movement by the 
Rock Island Kiwanis club with the 
writer being appointed as the special 
representative of the group to present 
the matter before Mayor R. P. Gal- 
braith. His response was more than 
gratifying and now we can look for- 


| ward to sharing with all civic and fra- 


ternal groups in Rock Island an ob- 
servance which promises to be one of 
the most outstanding in the Mississippi 
Valley. 

The Kiwanis board was host to the 
mayor’s centennial committee at a joint 
luncheon meeting held at the Harper 
House on March 15. There were 19 
other organizations present. Oscar E., 
Aleshire, national president of the 
Modern Woodmen of America, with of- 
fices in Rock Island, was named general 
chairman. Mr. Colehour, a past secre- 
tary of the Rock Island County His- 
torical Society, was named secretary of 
the Centennial Committee. Dr. C. W. 
Motz, Jr., a Kiwanian, and a past pres- 
ident of the Rock Island District Dental 
Society, officially represented the club 
at the organization meeting. 

With most of the details for the cen- 


| tennial now in the hands of a city-wide 


group, we are centering our efforts on 


continuing the tradition of honoring 
the city’s oldest residents. If Mrs. Mary 
Gerrity, who was 102 on April 16, 
1940, and Mrs. Jenny Payne, who will 
be 95 this August, are still alive, we 
will again present them with parch- 
ment scrolls at another historical gath- 
ering next February. 

Considerable research was necessary 
before we determined who were the 
oldest residents of the city. The official 
emblem of Kiwanis International was 
inscribed on the scrolls so these women 
and their descendants will always re- 
member the kindness of our club. Both 
have expressed their deep appreciation 
for the honor. Mrs. Payne is so im- 
pressed that she has invited the entire 
membership to her centennial party 
which will be in 1945. 

Without the codperation of Superin- 
tendent of Schools Earl H. Hanson, our 
public relations chairman, such an un- 
dertaking would not have been possible. 
Mr. Colehour was our toastmaster. 

Our club has made a definite contri- 
bution to the city’s progress in sponsor- 
ing such a project. Photographs of the 
principals of the luncheon appeared in 
the tri-city newspapers along with de- 
tailed accounts of the program. This 
was much more publicity than we 
normally would receive and indicates 
that there is much interest in projects 
of this nature. 

Until the Rock Island Kiwanis club 
made arrangements for the historical 
luncheon, few people in the city knew 
the origin of the community which is 
their home today. 

We believe that other Kiwanis clubs 
can derive just as many benefits as we 
did if they will just look around and see 
what phase of their community life can 
stand the spotlight. People like to 
know about their town and will support 
such a non-partisan undertaking. The 
cost is so nominal that it should not be 
a barrier. With more than twelve 
guests present, we had to spend only 
twelve dollars for the celebration, in- 
cluding the purchase of the scrolls. 


Good Citizenship on the Highways 


(From page 271) 


through again and again, till each boy 
seems reasonably competent. 

Then the kids are sent out into the 
school driving field, marked off into 
curving streets and  sharp_ turns, 
equipped with traffic signs, stop lights, 
and put at the wheel of a real automo- 
bile. The instructor doesn’t sit in the 
car with the student, but ranges the 
yard, watching and criticizing the per- 
formance of the seven cars constantly 
at work. Sears believes that the pres- 


ence of the instructor in the car and 
dual control rob the student of initia- 
tive. 

By this system, Sears says he has cut 
the cost of training to $3 a student, 
counting depreciation on the cars, 
owned by the school. “I have checked 
on the 1,200 kids we have graduated 
since 1937 and only two have got into 
trouble in Chicago traffic courts,” Sears 
told me. Neyhart now believes that the 
solution for the future may be some 
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combination of Sears’ system and his 
own. “We’ve got to do something soon 
to lower the cost and get the training to 
more boys and girls,” he says. 

To Neyhart this thing is not a job 
but a crusade. His followers are cru- 
saders, too. One of them is Irma Gene 
Nevins of Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege. One night a few years ago Miss 
Nevins had a crash on a slippery road. 
She was scared by her narrow escape 
from death. The incident put her to 
thinking about safety. She studied, 
wrote a safety-course for elementary 
schools which was adopted by Kansas. 

Impressed by her work, the college 
in 1938 sent her to Neyhart’s summer 


institute. Irma came back bubbling 
with enthusiasm and set up a course in 
driver education — making Kansas 


Teachers perhaps the first college in the 
U. S. to incorporate such an elective as 
a regular part of the curriculum. Thus 
far Irma has trained 51 teachers. Each 
teacher is required as part of his course 
to train two students. In the fall of 
19389 the AAA sent Irma Nevins to 
give a special driver’s course to the pub- 
lic school teachers of Omaha. 

I found another crusader in Nelson 
A. Watson, high school teacher in 
Saugerties, New York, population 4,000, 
perched on the bluffs above the Hudson. 
Shortly after Watson, graduate of Syra- 
cuse University, came here to teach 
science, a member of his family was 
killed by a drunken driver. Watson’s 
natural shock and anger was translated 
into action. He had read a newspaper 
story of Neyhart’s work; he enrolled at 
his own expense in Neyhart’s first 
course for teachers at Penn State, sum- 
mer of 36. Returning full of enthusi- 
asm, he converted a skeptical school 
principal and town to his idea. 


Watson created instant interest at 
his school by getting up a score-sheet 
to record progress. It lists the errors 
a driver can make, with marks for 
ach. Clashing gears, for example, 
counts one against you, failing to sig- 
nal for a right turn counts 2, running 
through a stop light counts 4. The 
lower your score the better. After Wat- 
son has drilled his students in a quiet 
street, he takes them out into traffic 
and the score often runs to 50 or 75 on 
a route that includes narrow city 
streets, sharp turns, encounters with 
stop lights and pedestrians, stops and 
starts on steep hills. “When a kid gets 
down to fifteen,” said Watson, “I count 
him ready to take the test for a driver’s 
license.” Every one of his students 
since he began four years ago has 
passed the test. None has ever had an 
accident. 


When I walked into the classroom of 
Russell Nyland, West High, Cleveland, 
I found another crusader. The class 
was discussing what had happened in 
road practice the day before. Had Tom 
been wise in trying to pass that truck? 
Was Phyllis correct in thinking she had 
the right of way at the corner with no 
stop light? Even if she had, wouldn’t it 
have been good sportsmanship to give 
way to the other driver? Did Ray slow 


the car quickly enough when he saw a | 
pedestrian start to cross against the 

light at the next corner? The fact was 

brought forth that when a pedestrian | 
is taking one step, a car at only 25 

miles per hour goes a car-length, and 

that 90% of pedestrians injured by 

automobiles have never driven cars— 

have little conception of what it takes 

to control a car. 

From that, Nyland, the teacher, led 
the discussion on to the community 
aspect of driving. Sharing the high- | 
way and what it means. That good | 
driving, sportsmanlike driving, has the 
same aspect of sharing that comes into 
all good citizenship. 

In many towns I visited, the licensing 
officer comes to the school when the class 
has finished the course, puts the stu- | 
dents through the test, and issues driv- | 
ing licenses on the spot. Practically all 
pass with flying colors. Licensing offi- 
cers generally say that the standards of 
high school driving courses are higher 
than those.set by the law. And hereby 
hangs one of the most important effects 
of the widespread effort to educate 
youth at the wheel. These courses ex- 
ert an influence far beyond the students 
themselves. They are raising stand- 
ards of driving excellence and they will 
ultimately raise standards of testing | 
drivers and help to change examinations | 
from casual and indifferent procedures 
into the kind of exacting scrutiny of a 
candidate’s fitness that will determine 
his ability. 

Moreover, the students are carrying 
the idea of attentive driving home with 
them and older drivers are beginning to 
feel the effects. “Dad never used to 
signal for a stop or a turn till I told him 
how important it was,” said Alida Ken- 
ton, 15, high school junior, Lexington, 
Kentucky. “Every now and then I check 
on his driving,” Alida smiled, “and he’s 
getting better.” 

“Daughter is already a better driver 
in three weeks’ work at the high school 
than I am after 24 years at the wheel,” 
admitted a father in Evansville, Indi- 
ana. Then he grinned. “But I’m trying 
to improve.” | 

It seems a pity that a program as | 
important as this one should be check- 
mated by poor financial support. Ney- 
hart feels that the next important step 
in his crusade is to extend the bene- 
fits of instruction to all high school 
students. But how can the high cost 
be met? 

The most exciting suggestion I have 
heard comes from Leslie R. Silvernale, 
supervisor of safety education in the 
Cleveland public schools.  Silvernale 
has figured the cost for Ohio closely 
and he can show you that if one-tenth 
of one cent of the four-cent state gaso- 
line tax were allotted to driver training, 
courses could be set up in every Ohio 
school to handle every boy and girl who 
needs training. 





If the gasoline tax can be used to 
build and repair roads, why isn’t it log- 
ical to use a small fraction of it to 
train the coming generation in the safe 
use of those roads? 
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Disorder— Onder 


The question is often asked: 


What shall | do with my business papers? 


I don’t want to throw them away as I 
need them for reference. 


Yet in their present state they are 
about as big a nuisance as a pile of news- 
papers. 


Your sheets can be bound neatly 
compactly in the Common binder 
which hold 
number up to 500. 


and 
Sense 
will from one sheet to any 

Binder is light in weight, and no thicker 
than the bulk of sheets inserted. 


Insertion of sheets takes only a few 
seconds Binder to hold sheets size 
11x8% sent postpaid in U. S. for $1.00. 


Money refunded if not satisfied. 
We carry fifty stock sizes. 


ASA L. SHIPMAN'S SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1837 


100 Chambers St., New York 











My First Note On This 
Autopoint Memo Case Is To 


SEE YOU ANYTIME | 
N74 
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Prospects keep this door-opener on their 
desks. Holds 230 loose 4x6 inch memo sheets, 
which are easily removed. 


Advertises for you month after month. 
Your name, slogan, trademark — imprinted 
on top panel—build sales and goodwill. 


Smart, streamlined design. Bakelite molded 
in conservative colors. 


@ Write for prices and book of 
37 Tested Plans for building 
sales with Autopoint products. 


AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. K-5 
1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill 
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Confidential Public Speckina Manual, $1. Offi 
cer’ s Handbook with 


Instant Parliame ntary 
KE S 50c 


Current Book Review talk, 


“‘New Jokes and Humorous Talks,.’’ pre- 
pered and mailed monthly, $5 a year. 
KES | Anecdo tes 1. Stag Night Stories, $1. 
Ftunt Bok, $1: Tadies* ight 7 Pro. 
gram 5; Comic Det 
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National Reference cowry 
2014 Torbenson eveland, Ohio e 











RAISE MONEY... 
With John B. Rogers Musical 
Shows, Minstrels 
Your own talent professionally directed. 
We supply everything. Guarantee or 
percentage of net. Many years’ record 

of success. WRITE 


John B. Rogers Producing Company 


Rogers Building 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 








Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 


D.¢ Many years’ practice U.S. Courts and 


Patent Office. 
















NEW OUTOmATTS. ADDER, $3.75 
Makes adding ony It's accurate, quick, 
durable and easi %, operated. Capacity 8 
ey \Nerrors., Saves time, brain work and 
LEN errors, 85,000 pleased owners ww 
\guarante d + ae $3.7 
Agente wante 
4 


Box 308. 


5 deliverec 


BASSETT & CO., Dept 
Altadena, California 


BANKING 
LEARN BOOKKEEPING 
STENOGRAPHY 
ALSO TELECRAPHY AND CIVIL SERVICE. 
Attend on Credit, Pay when Employed... Estab- 
lished 50 years, 8 Big Buildings, $40,000 Sta- 
dium, $60,000 Gym, Municipal Swimming Pool, 
3,000 Students, beautiful Campus, Band, real 
college life. Send for Catalog. 
CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLECE 
1919 Monroe St. Chillicothe, Mo. 
















Riwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog "F” 
HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


AR A BUDDY POPPY 
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| Wife of President Joshua L. Johns 
Dies in Washington, D. C. 


HE many friends of Mrs. Joshua L. 
T sotms friends made during the ex- 
tensive service of Joshua L. Johns in 
including a term as Interna- 
during his 
public life as Representative in Con- 


Kiwanis, 
tional President and later 


Wisconsin, were grieved 
death in Washington, 
Death followed a long 
automobile 


gress from 
to learn of her 
D.C., recently. 
illness, aggravated by an 
accident last fall. 

Mrs. Johns was a native of Algoma, 
Wisconsin, where she was married to 





Joshua L. Johns in 1910. They moved 
to Chattanooga, Tennessee, for a while 
and returned to Wisconsin, residing at 
Richland Center where her husband 
practiced law. They lived also at Ap- 
pleton. 

It was during the International presi- 
dency of Joshua L. Johns that Mrs. 
Johns became so widely known among 
Kiwanians of the United States and 
Canada. She was present at many In- 
ternational and district conventions 
and through her husband’s long serv- 
ice in Kiwanis was in attendance at 
numerous sessions of the International 
Council. Proof of her popularity and 
ability to win friends came when she 
was elected President of the Ladies’ 
Club of the Seventy-Ninth Congress. 
This was a most distinctive honor and a 
fine recognition of her charm and gra- 
ciousness. 

Mrs. Johns was equally popular in 
her own community and was active in 
affairs having to do with civic better- 
ment. She was an officer in many 
organizations. For years she was 
treasurer of the Episcopal Church of 

Agnes by the Lake. It was in this 
church that funeral services were held. 
Officiating was the Right Reverend 
Harwood Sturtevant, Bishop of the 
Fond du Lac diocese, assisted by the 
vicar of St. Andrews, the Rev. W. S. 
Booker. Besides her husband one son, 
Newman, survives. 


@e @ 
Ten Days on the Trail of Romance 


Mankato means “Blue Earth,’’ the 
name the county in which it is situated 
bears. The return to Minneapolis from 
Mankato is through the beautiful 
Minnesota Valley and Le Sueur, the 
center of a great food canning industry 
will be seen. 

Road Guide—uwU. No. 65 to Fari- 
bault. Minnesota A 60 to Mankato. 
U. S. No. 169 to Junction. U.S. No. 
212 to Minneapolis. (180 miles) 

8. Lake Minnetonka. Here is an. 
other very short tour which enables 
the visitor to travel around Lake Minne- 
tonka, made nationally famous through 
Thurlow Lieurance’s song, “By the 
Waters of Minnetonka.” Some of the 
finest homes in the West are built along 
the shores of this lake. The shore line 
of the bays and inlets of Minnetonka is 
| estimated to be more than 100 miles 
long. 

Road Guide—U. S. No. 12 to Way- 
zata. Follow sinuous highway around 
the Lake to Excelsior. U. S. No. 7 
to Minneapolis. (55 miles) 





9. Minnetonka and Waconia Lakes. 
| This trip offers a close in drive during 
| the course of which many lakes will 
| be passed. These include Minnetonka, 


| Waconia and Long. This tour passes 


(From page 325) 


through the famous Minnetonka fruit 
district of Minnesota. 

Road Guide—Out on U. S. No. 7 to 
Junction. Minnesota No. 5 to Waconia. 
Minnesota No. 25 to Montrose. U. S. 
No. 12 to Minneapolis. (90 miles) 

10. Nearby Lake Region. For those 
who will not have an opportunity to 
visit the attractive northern lake region 
of Minnesota, this little tour into a re- 
sort section will prove most interesting. 
Soon after leaving Minneapolis, the old 
town of Rockford, which was well es- 
tablished before Minneapolis started, 
is visited on the shores of Crow River. 
Further west, Buffalo, Maple Lake and 
Annandale, among the first resort sec- 
tions of Minnesota, are on the route. 
Also on this trip will be seen the center 
of Minnesota’s granite industry at St. 
Cloud. 

Road Guide—Minnesota No. 55 to 


Kimball. Minnesota No. 15 to St. 
Cloud and Junction. U. S. No. 52 to 


Minneapolis. (150 miles) 

All_the foregoing tours may start 
from the Gateway Tourist Bureau, op- 
erated by the Minneapolis Civic & Com- 
merce Association, which is situated on 
Washington Avenue between Hennepin 
and Nicollet, directly opposite the con- 
vention headquarters. 














PRING TIME Is SIGN TIME 





The members of the North Bergen-Guttenberg club decided that motorists who drive over New Jersey 
highways were entitled to know where and when the club met so they got together and put up this sign. The 
meeting place is Sauter’s Waldschloss and you'll find them there with their visitors each Monday at 12:30. 


WELL MADE 


Made of genuine vitreous porcelain enamel— 
single faced; 30 inches in diameter, made of 18 
gauge specially prepared steel, edges reinforced 
by IxI!/, inch angle iron, emblem in three colors. 
Sign will not peel, discolor, rust or tarnish. Bril- 
liance of color guaranteed for ten years’ service. 
Brackets for attaching to 4x4 inch post included. 


Post not included. This can be secured locally. 


LOW PRICES 
Price, F. O. B. Chicago $6.00 


Auxiliary plate 8x24 inches to provide name 
of place and time of meeting. Price, F.O.B. 
Chicago $1.75 


Auxiliary plate 6x18 inches to provide name 


of city or town. Price, F.O.B. Chicago $1.25 


Plates of viterous enamel single faced, made 
of 18 gauge specially prepared steel. 


Price complete with plates, F.O.B. Chicago $9.00 


These signs are for permanent installation. Put them in and they will need 


no attention for a number of years. They're good! 


" = 2 fF 


Order one or more—for all the roads leading into your city. Let visiting 


Kiwanians know where and when you meet. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL . . . 520 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 





SUCCESS— 





Will You Pay the Price? 


F you are normal, you want the comforts and luxuries 
which are the by-products of suecess—a home of your 
own—a new car—the leisure toread—themeanstotravel. 

You want these things very much. 

jut—you are keen enough to perceive that experi- 
ence and facility in handling routine work will never 
get them for you. 

What, then, are you doing to gain that specialized 
experience—that trained ability—for which business 
firms are willing to pay real money? 

k ok * 

During the thirty years more than 900,000 men 
have found the answer to that question in home-study 
training under the LaSalle Problem Method. 

Evening after evening, they have seated themselves, 
to all intents and purposes, at the desks of men in high- 
salaried positions, and have squarely faced the problems 
of those positions. Evening after evening, they have 
been shown the principles involved in the solution of 
such problems—and how those principles are applied 
by highly successful business houses. 

Evening after evening, they have tackled concrete 
problems, lifted bodily from business life, and under the 
direction of some of the ablest men in their respective 


fields have worked those problems out for themselves. 

That they have been well rewarded for their foresight 
and their earnestness is shown by the fact that during 
one six months’ period as many as 1,248 LaSalle mem- 
bers reported salary increases totaling $1,399,507—an 
average increase per man of 89%. 

Many men, knowing what home-study training under 
the LaSalle Problem Method can do for them, never- 
theless prefer to think that there’s “nothing in it.” 
That’s the excuse they make for their futures. 

If you—knowing these facts—are content to drift, 
you will not profit by reading further. 

If on the other hand you have imagination enough to 
visualize your goal—to actually see yourself in a home of 
your own, enjoying the comforts and luxuries of life—if, 
in short, you are a man of purpose, the coupon below 
may shorten your journey to success by many years. 

Note, please, that the coupon names different lines 
of training and that it will bring you full particulars of 
the training which appeals to you, together with your 
copy of that most inspiring book, ““Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One’’—all without obligation. If you want 
success, and are willing to pay the price, ACT! 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 


Tell us which of the following programs 
of home- study training interests you most. 


Business Management: Managerial, Law—LL.B. Degree. 
Sales epartments cutive - . 

— and Departmental Executive posi Commercial Law. 

‘ 


Higher Accountancy: Auditor, Comp- Expert Bookkeeping. 
troller, Certified Public Accountant, Cost Cc. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 


Accountant, et« 


Modern Salesmanship: Training for all 


Accountants. 
Modern Business Correspondence. 


jee in retail, wholesale, or specialty Credit and Collection Correspondence. 
eelling 

K Business English. 
Modern Foremanship. Stenography—Stenotypy: Training in 
Industrial Management. selected business colleges in the new ma- 
Senthe be chine shorthand. 

raffic Management: Training for posi- ae 
tien as Railroad or Industrial TraMe Man- Effective Speaking. 
ager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. Railway Accounting. 


NOTE: If you are undecided as to the field which offers you the largest oppor- 
tunity, write us a brief outline of your business history and education, and we will 
gladly advise you without obligating you 


¥ LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 
DEPT. 5465-R, CHICAGO 
I would welcome full particulars regard- 
ing opportunities in 


State subject in which you are interested) 

Please send me your book on the train- 
} ing indicated, outline of LaSalle plan, and 
a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One’’—all entirely free. 





} 


Name 





Please print your name and address) 


Present Position... 
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